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MR.  WORDSWORTH. 


Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius  is  a  pure  emana- 
Uon  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Had  he  lived  in  any 
Qther  period  of  the  worid,  he  would  never  have 
be^i  heard  of.  As  it  is,  he  has  some  difficulty 
to  contend  with,  the  hebetude  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  meanness  of  his  subject.  With  him 
*'  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder:"  but 
he  finds  it  a  toil  to  climb  in  this  way  the  steep 
of  Fame.  Hi%  homely  Muse  can  hardly  raise 
her  wing  from  the  ground,  nor  spread  her  hid- 
den glories  to  the  sqn.  He  has  ^^  no  figures  nor 
no^  fantasies,  which  busy-  passion  draws  in  the 
Inrains  of  men;**  neither  the  gorgeous  machinery 
of  mythologic  lore,  nor  the  splendid  colours  of 
poetic  diction.  His  style  is  vernacular:  he 
delivers  household  truths.     He  sees  nothing 
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loftier  than  human  hopes ;  nothing  deeper  than 
the  human  heart.  This  he  probes,  this  he  tam- 
pers with,  this  he  poises,  with  all  its  incalcula- 
ble weight  of  thought -and  feeling,  in  his  hands ; 
and  at  the  same  time  calms  the  throbbing 
pulses  of  his  own  heart,  by  keeping  his  eye  ever 
fixed  on  the  face  of  nature.  If  he  can  make 
the  life-blood  flow  from  the  wounded  breast, 
this  is  the  living  colouring  with  which  he 
paints  his  verse :  if  he  can  assuage  the  pain  or 
close  up  the  wound  with  the  balm  of  solitary, 
musing,  or  the  healing  powers  of  plants  and 
herbs  and  '^  skyey  influences,''  this  is  the  sole 
triumph  of  his  art  He  takes  the  simplest 
elements  of  nature  and  of  the  human  mind, 
the  mere  abstract  conditions  inseparable  from 
our  being,  and  tries  to  compound  a  new  system 
of  poetry  from  them;  and  has  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  any  one  could.  "  Nihil  hu- 
mam  a  me  alienum  putd^ — is  the  motto  of  his 
works.  He  thinks  nothing  low  or  indifferent  of 
which  this  can  be  affirmed:  every  thing  that 
professes  to  be  more  than  this,  that  is  not  an 
absolute  essence  of  truth  and  feeling,  he  holds 
to  be  vitiated,  false,  and  spurious.  In  a  word, 
his  poetry  is  founded  on  setting  up  an  opposi- 
tion (and  pushing  it  to  the  utmost  length)  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  artificial :  between 
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the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  fieuihion 
and  of  the  world ! 

It  is  one  of  the  innovations  of  the  time.  It 
partakes  of,  and  is  carried  along  with,  the 
revolutionary  movement, of  our  age:  the  po* 
litical  changes  of  the  day  were  the  model  on 
which  he  formed  and  conducted  his  poetical 
experiments.  His  Muse  (it  cannot  be  denied, 
and  without  this  we  cannot  explain  its  charac- 
ter at  all)  is  a  levelling  one.  It  proceeds  on  a 
principle  of  equality,  and  strives  tQ.Mfiice  all 
things  to  the  same  standard.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  proud  humility.  It  relies  upon  its  own 
liesources,  and  disdains  external  shew  and  rcr 
lief.  It  takes  the  commonest  events  and  ob- 
jects, as  a  test  to  prove  that  nature  is  always 
interesting  from  its  inherent  truth  and  beauty, 
without  any  of  the  ornaments  of  dress  or  pomp 
of  circumstances  to  set  it  off.  Hence  the  un- 
accountable mixture  of  seeming  simplicity  and 
real  abstruseness  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  Focrfs 
have  laughed  at,  wise  men  scarcely  understand 
them.  He  takes  a  subject  or  a  story  merely 
as  pegs  or  loops  to  hang  thought  and  feeling 
on ;  the  incidents  are  trifling,  in  proportion  to 
his  contempt  for  imposing  appearances;  the 
reflections  are  profound,  accprding  to  the  gra: 
vity  and  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  his  mind. 
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His  popular,  inartificial  style  gets  rid  (at  a 
blow)  of  all  the  trappings  of  verse,  of  all  the 
high  places  of  poetry :  ''  the  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  gorgeous  palaces,"*  are 
swept  to  the  ground,  and  '^  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind/' 
All  the  traditions  of  learning,  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  age,  are  obliterated  and  effaced.    We 
begin  de  novo,  on  a  tabula  rasa  of  poetry.    The 
purple  pall,  the  nodding  plume  of  tragedy  are 
exploded  as  mere  pantomime  and  trick,  to 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature. 
Kings,  queens,  priests,  nobles,  the  altar  and 
the  throne,   the  distinctions  of  rank,  birth, 
wealth,  power,  **  the  judge's  robe,  the  mar- 
shanks  truncheon,  the  ceremony  that  to  great 
ones  longs,''  are  not  to  be  found  here.    The 
author  tramples  on  the  pride  of  art  with  greater 
pride.  The  Ode  and  Epode,  the  Strophe  and  the 
Antistrophe,  he  laughs  to  scorn.    The  harp  of 
Homer,  the  trump  of  Pindar  and  of  Alcseus  are 
still.    The  decencies  of  costume,  the  decora- 
tions of  vanity  are  stripped  off  without  mercy  as 
bart)arous,  idle,  and  Gothic.   The  jewels  in  the 
crisped  hair,  the  diadem  on  the  polished  brow 
are  thought  meretricious,  theatrical,  vulgar;  and 
nothing  contents  his  fastidious  taste  beyond  a 
simple  garland  of  flowers.     Neither  does  he 
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avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  nature  or 
accident  holds  out  to  him.  He  chooses  to  have 
his  subject  a  foil  to  his  invention,  to  owe  no- 
thing but  to  himself.  He  gathers  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  he  strikes  Uie  barren  rock  for 
the  gushing  moisture.  He  elevates  the  mean 
by  the  atrength  of  his  own  aspirations;  be 
clothes  the  naked  with  beauty  and  grandeur 
from  the  store  of  his  own  recollections.  No 
cypresa^;fOve  loads  his  verse  with  perfumes : 
but  Us  imagination  lends  **  a  sense  of  joy 

**  To  die  b«re  trees  and  mounduM  bare, 
Asd  gran  in  ibe  greea  fid4«" 

No  Storm,  no  ship¥nreek  startles  us  by  its  hor« 
nnrs:  but  the  rainbow  lifts  its  head  in  the  cloud, 
and  the  breeze  sighs  tlurough  the  withered 
£em.  No  sad  vicissitude  of  &te,  no  over* 
whelmiag  i^atasteophe  in  nature  deforms  his 
page :  but  the  dew-rdrop  glitters  on  the  bend- 
ing 60wer,  the  tear  collects  in  the  glistening 
eye. 

^  Deneadi  the  b^,  along  the  flowery  valet. 
The  gBaeratioas  are  prepared;  tbepangi, 
The  ini^nilA  peogi  4>e  ready ;  tbe  dread  strife 
Of  poor  htiniamty'B  afflicted  will, 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

As  the  lark  ascends  from  its  low  bed  on  flut- 
tering wing,  and  salutes  the  morning  skies ;  so 
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Mr.  Wordsworth's  unpretending  Muse,  in  rus* 
set  guise,  scales  the  summits  of  reflection, 
while  it  makes  the  round  earth  its  footstool, 
and  its  home ! 

Possibly  a  good  deal  of  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  disappointed  views  and  an  in- 
verted ambition.  Prevented  by  native  pride 
and  indolence  from  climbing  the  ascent  of 
learning  or  greatness,  taught  by  political  opi* 
nions  to  say  to  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world,  ^*  I  hate  ye,**  seeing  the  path  of  classical 
and  artificial  poetry  blocked  up  by  the  cum- 
brous ornaments  of  style  and  turgid  common'^ 
fiaoes^  so  that  nothing  more  could  be  achieved 
in  that  direction  but  by  the  most  ridiculous 
bcmibast  or  the  tamest  servility ;  he  has  turned 
back  partly  from  the  bias  of  his  mind,  partly  per- 
haps from  a  judicious  policy — has  struck  iiito 
the  sequestered  vale  of  humble  life,  sought  out 
the  Muse  among  sheep*cotes  and  hamlets  and 
the  peasant's  mountain-haunts,  has  discarded  all 
the  tinsel  pageantry  of  verse,  and  endeavoured 
(not  in  vain)  to  aggrandise  the  trivial  and  add 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  familiar.  No  one 
has  shewn  the  same  imagination  in  raising 
trifles  into  importance :  no  one  has  displayed 
the  same  pathos  in  treating  of  the  simplest 
feelings  of  the  heart.     Reserved,  yet  haughty. 
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baving  no  unruly  or  violent  passiomi,  (or  tkoie 
paaucms  baying  been  early  suppressed,)  Mr. 
WOTdswcorth  has  passed  his  life  in  scriitary 
musing,  or  in  daily  converse  with  the  face  of 
natmre.  He  exemplifies  in  an  eminent  degree 
die  power  of  Msociatiam ;  for  his  poetry  has  no 
other  source  or  character.  He  has  dwelt  among 
pastoral  scenes,  till  each  otject  has  become 
connected  with  a  thousand  feelings,  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  thought,  a  fibre  <^  his  own  heart 
Evoy  one  is  by  habit  and  fiimiliarity  strongly 
attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  to  objects 
that  recal  the  most  pleasing  and  eventfiil  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  But  to  the  author  of 
the  Lyrical  Baliads,  nature  is  a  kind  of  home ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  universe.  There  is  no  image  so  iilsigni- 
ficant  that  it  has  not  in  some  mood  or  other 
found  the  way  into  his  heart :  no  sound  that 
does  not  awaken  the  memory  of  other  years. — 

**  To  him  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  daisy  locks  up  to  him  with  sparkling  eye 
as  an  old  acquaintance:  the  cuckoo  haunts 
him  with  sounds  of  early  youth  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed: a  linnet's  nest  startles  him  with 
boyish    delight:    an    old   withered    thorn    is 
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weighed  down  with  a  heap  of  trnx^eotions :  a 
grey  cloaks  seen  on  some  wild  moor,  Umt  by 
the  wind»  or  drenched  in  the  rain«  afterwards 
beeomes  an  object  of  imagination  to  him :  even 
the  lichens  on  the  rock  have  a  life  and  being  in 
his  thoughts*  He  has  described  all  these  ob^ 
jects  in  a  way  and  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
that  no  one  else  had  done  b^ore  him»  and  has 
given  a  new  view  or  aspect  of  nature^  He  is 
in  this  sense  the  most  original  poet  now  liring^ 
and  the  one  whose  writings  could  the  least  be 
spared :  for  they  have  no  substitute  elsewfierts. 
The  vulgar  do  not  read  them,  the  learned, 
who  see  all  things  through  books,  do  liot 
understand  them,  the  great  dedpise,  the  fisL« 
shionable  may  ridicule  thetn :  but  the  audiar 
has  created  himself  an  interest  in  the  heart 
of  the  retired  aod  lonely  student  of  nature^ 
which  can  never  die.  Persons  of  this  class 
will  stiU  continue  to  feel  what  he  has  felt: 
he  has  expressed  what  they  might  in  vain  wish 
to  express,  except  with  glistening  ^eye  and 
faultering  tongue !  There  is  a  lofty  philosophic 
tone,  a  thoughtful  humanity^  inlfiised  into  his 
pastoral  vein.  Remote  from  the  passions  and 
events  of  the  great  world  >  he  has  communi-^ 
cated  interest  and  dignity  to  the  primal  move- 
ments of  the  heart  of  man,  and  ingrafted  his 
own  conscious  reflections  on  the  casual  thoughts 
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of  hinds  and  shepherds.    Nursed  amidst  the 

grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  he  has  stooped 

to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  daisy  under  his 

feet,  or  plucked  a  branch  of  white-thorn  from 

the  spray :  but  in  describing  it,  his  mind  seems 

imbued  with  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  the 

objects  around  him— the  tall  rock  lifts  its  head 

in  the  erectness  of  his  spirit ;  the  cataract  nmrs 

in  the  sound  of  his  verse ;  and  in  its  dim  and 

mysterious  meaning,  the  mists  seem  to  gather 

in   the  hollows  of  Helvettyn,  and  the  forked 

Skiddaw  hovers  in  the  distance.    There  is  little 

mention  of  mountainous  scenery  in  Mr.  Words- 

wotth's  poetry ;  but  by  internal  evidence  one 

might  be  almost  sure  that  it  was  written  it 

a  mountainous  country,  from  its  bareness^  its 

Simplicity,  its  loftiness  and  its  depth ! 

His  later  philosophic  productions  have  a 
somewhat  different  character.  They  are  a  de- 
parture from,  a  dereliction  of  his  first  principles. 
They  are  classical  and  courtly.  They  are  polish- 
ed  in  style,  without  being  gaudy ;  dignified  in 
subject,  without  affectation.  They  seem  to  have 
been  composed  not  in  a  cottage  at  Grasmere, 
but  among  the  half-inspired  groves  and  stately 
recollections  of  Cole-Orton.  We  might  allude 
in  particular,  for  examples  of  what  we  mean,  to 
the  lines  on  a  Picture  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and 
to  the  exquisite  poem,  entitled  Laodamia.    The 
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last  of  these  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  the 
finest  fragments  of  antiquity — the  sweetness^ 
the  gravity,  the  strength,  the  beauty  and  the 
langour  of  death — 

*'  Calm  contemplation  and  majestic  pains.'* 

Its  glossy  brilliancy  arises  from  the  perfection 
of  the  finishing,  like  that  of  careful  sculpture, 
not  from  gaudy  colouring — the  texture  of  the 
thoughts  has  the  smoothness  and  solidity  of 
marble.  It  is  a  poem  that  might  be  read  aloud 
in  Elysium,  and  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes 
and  sages  would  gather  round  to  listen  to  it! 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  philosophic  poetry,  with  a 
less  glowing  aspect  and  less  tumult  in  the  veins 
than  Lord  Byron's  on  similar  occasions,  bends 
a  calmer  and  keener  eye  on  mortality;  the 
impression,  if  less  vivid,  is  more  pleasing  and 
permanent ;  and  we  confess  it  (perhaps  it  is  a 
want  of  taste  and  proper  feeling)  that  there 
are  lines  and  poems  of  our  author's,  that  we 
think  of  ten  times  for  once  that  we  recur  to 
any  of  Lord  Byron  s.  Or  if  there  are  any  of 
the  latter's  writings,  that  we  can  dwell  upon  in 
the  same  way,  that  is,  as  lasting  and  heart-felt 
sentiments,  it  is  when  laying  aside  his  usual 
pomp  and  pretension,  he  descends  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth  to  the  common  ground  of  a  disin- 
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MR.   WORDSWOETH.  24 J 

terested  humanity.  It  may  be  eonsidered  as 
characteristic  of  our  poef  s  writings,  that  they 
either  make  no  impression  on  the  mind  at  all, 
seem  mere  nonsense-'Verses,  or  that  they  leave 
a  mark  behind  them  that  never  wears  out. 
They  either 

**  Fall  blunted  firom  the  indurated  breast"^ 

without  any  perceptible  result,  or  they  absorb 
it  like  a  passion.    To  one  class  of  readers  he 
appears  sublime,  to  another  (and  we  fear  the 
largest)  ridiculous.     He  has  probably  realised 
Milton's  wish, — **  and  fit  audience  found,  though 
few :"  but  we  suspect  he  is  not  reconciled  to 
the  alternative.    There  are  delightful  passages 
in  the  Excursion,  both  of  natural  description 
and  of  inspired  reflection  (passages  of  the  latter 
kind  that  in  the  sound  of  the  thoughts  and  of 
the  swelling  language  resemble  heavenly  sym- 
phonies, mournful  requiems  over  the  grave  of 
human  hopes);  but  we  must  add,  in  justice 
and  in  sincerity,  that  we  think  it  impossible 
that  this  work  should  ever  become  popular, 
even  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Lyrical  Ballads. 
It  affects  a  system  without  having  any  intelli- 
gible clue  to  one  ;  and  instead  of  unfolding  a 
principle  in  various  and  striking  lights,  repeats 
the  same  conclusions  till  they  become  flat  and 
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insipid.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  is  obtuse, 
except  as  it  is  the  organ  and  the  receptacle  of 
accumulated  feelings:  it  is  not  analytic,  but 
synthetic ;  it  is  reflecting,  rather  than  theore- 
tical. The  Excursion,  we  believe,  fell  still- 
bom  from  the  press..  There  was  something 
abortive,  and  clumsy,  and  ill-judged  in  the 
attempt.  It  was  long  and  laboured.  The  per- 
sonages, for  the  most  part,  were  low,  the  fare 
rustic:  the  plan  raised  expectations  which 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  effect  was  like  being 
ushered  into  a  stately  hall  and  invited  to  sit 
down  to  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  company 
of  clowns,  and  with  nothing  but  successive 
courses  of  apple-dumplings  served  up.  It  was 
not  even  taiffours  perdrix ! 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  person,  is  above  the 
middle  size,  with  marked  features,  and  an  air 
somewhat  stately  and  Quixotic.  He  reminds 
one  of  some  of  Holbein's  heads,  grave,  satur- 
nine, with  a  slight  indication  of  sly  humour, 
kept  under  by  the  manners  of  the  age  or  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  person.  He  has  a  peculiar 
sweetness  in  his  smile,  and  great  depth  and 
manliness  and  a  rugged  harmony,  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  His  manner  of  reading  his  own 
poetry  is  particularly  imposing;  and  in  his 
favourite  passages  his  eye  beams  with  preter* 
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natural  lustre,  and  the  meaning  labours  slowly 
up  firom  his  siTirelliog  breast.    No  one  who  has 
seen  him  at  these  moments  could  go  away 
with  an  impression  that  he  was  a  "  man  of  no 
maik  or  likelihood.*"    I^erfaaps  the  comment  of 
his  face  and  voice  is  necessary  to  convey  a 
full  idea  of  his  poetry.    His  language  may  not 
be  intelligible,  but  his  manner  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.     It  is  clear  that  he  is  either  mad  or 
inspired.     In  company,  even  in  a  tite-a^Ste, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  often  silent,  indolent,  and 
reserved.   If  he  is  become  verbose  and  oracular 
of  late  years,  he  was  not  so  in  his  better  days. 
He  threw  out  a  bold  or  an  indifferent  remark 
vrithout  either  effort  or  pretension,  and  relapsed 
into  musing  again.    He  shone  most  (because 
he  seemed  most  roused  and  animated)  in  re- 
citing his  own  poetry,  or  in  talking  about  it. 
He  sometimes  gave  striking  views  of  his  feel- 
ings and  trains  of  association  in  composing 
certain  passages ;  or  if  one  did  not  always  un- 
derstand his  distinctions,  still  there  was  no 
want  of  interest — there  was  a  latent  meaning 
worth  inquiring  into,  like  a  vein  of  ore  that  one 
cannot  exactly  hit  upon  at  the  moment,  but  of 
which  there  are  sure  indications.   His  standard 
of  poetry  is  high  and  severe,  almost  to  exclu- 
siveness.  He  admits  of  nothing  below,  scarcely 
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of  any  thing  above  himself.  It  is  fine  to  hear 
him  talk  of  the  way  in  which  certain  subjects 
should  have  been  treated  by  eminent  poets, 
according  to  his  notions  of  the  art.  Thus  he 
finds  fault  with  Dryden's  description  of  Bac- 
chus in  the  Alcvander's  Feast,  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  good-looking  youth,  or  boon  com- 
panion— 

*'  Flushed  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shews  his  honest  face" — 

instead  of  representing  the  God  returning  from 
the  conquest  of  India,  crowned  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  drawn  by  panthers,  and  followed 
by  troops  of  satyrs,  of  wild  men  and  animals 
that  he  had  tamed.  You  would  think,  in 
hearing  him  speak  on  this  subject,  that  you 
saw  Titian's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne — so  classic  were  his  conceptions, 
so  glowing  his  style.  Milton  is  his  great  idol, 
and  he  sometimes  dares  to  compare  himself 
with  him.  His  Sonnets,  indeed,  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  high-raised  tone  and  pro- 
phetic spirit.  Chaucer  is  another  prime  fa^ 
vourite  of  his,  and  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
modernise  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Those  persons  who  look  upon  Mr.  Words- 
worth as  a  merely  puerile  writer,  must  be 
rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  strong  pre- 
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CHAUCER; 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER,  the  father  of  Englith  poetry,  was  bom 
mt  London,  in  i  \%%,  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  \  where,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  wrote  hit  Court  of  Lore.  After  quitung  the  untrerti^,  | 

be  visited  the  continent}  and,  on  bit  return,  became  a  ttudent  of  tne 
Inner  Temple.  Hit  accomplishmentt  toon  gained  him  the  friendthip 
of  many  persons  of  distinction )  through  whote  meant  he  was  intro- 
dnced  at  court,  and  honoured  by  the  prote^lion  of  Edward  III.  His 
chief  residence,  for  many  yeart,  wat  near  the  palace  at  Woodstock,  in 
a  square  stone  building,  ttill  called  Chaucer*s  Houte. 

In  1373,  the  king  sent  him  to  Geneva^  on  a  commission  of  import- 
ance,  which  he  transa6ied  with  great  skill  and  fidelity,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  comptroller  of  the  customs.  His  income  oeing  now  about 
1000I.  a  year,  might  well  enable  him  to  live,  in  those  days,  as  he  says 
lie  did,  <*  with  dignity  in  office,  and  hospitality  among  his  friends.**  it 
^rsis  in  this  easy  and  felicitous  situation,  that  he  produced  his  most  hu- 
morous Tales.  His  satires,  however,  against  the  priests,  said  to  have 
been  written  to  pkase  his  early  friend,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
faToured  the  cause  of  Wicklifie,  threw  a  cloud  over  this  meridian 
blazes  and,  like  his  noble  patron,  he  was  even  obliged  to  quit  the 
lunsdom. 

Necessity  forcine  him  back  to  England,  be  was  seised  and  committed 
to  prison :  from  wnence  be  procur^  his  enlargement,  by  cojafessions 
'  which  brought  on  his  head  a  heavy  load  of  calumny.    The  sense  of 

these  misfortunes,  gave  rise  to  that  excellent  treatise,  the  Testament  of 
Love,  in  imitation  of  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy }  a« 
well  as  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  last  surmounting  hit  troubles,  married 
Lady  Catharine  Swynford,  sister  to  Chaucer*s  wife  \  so  that  Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  poet*s  son,  became  allied  even  to  the  kings  of  England. 

This  union  served  to  throw  a  eleam  of  lustre  over  the  evening  of  hit 
day ;  and,  being;  now  seventy,  ne  retired  to  Dunnington  CasUe,  near 
Newbury.  The  following  year  he  had  the  sat  sfa^ion  to  see  the  son  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Henry  IV.  seated  on  the  throne )  who  bestowed 
several  marks  of  favour  on  our  poet.  But  the  fatigue  of  court-attend« 
ance  was  now  tco burdensome  to  him}  and^  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
falling  sick  at  London,  he  relinc^uished  his  last  breath,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  first.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  Chaucer  was  the  first  English  poet  who 
wrote  poetically  *,  and  Dryden  holds  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veoera* 
tion,  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil. 
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GRAY. 

Thomas  Geay,  who  has  been  charactariMd  at  the  Briliili  PSodar,  ww  bom  In 
Cornhill,  London,  in  December  I7I6L  Hm  grandfiither  wm  a  coneidernble  aerdiiat; 
but  his  frtber  Philip,  amonej  scriteDer,  b  stated  to  have  been  of  an  indolent  and  brutal 
tenper.  He  racdntd  his  giamnatical  edncation  at  Eton  school,  under  Mr.  Antrobns, 
his  mother's  brother ;  and  here  he  contracted  a  particolsr  intimacy  with  Hotmo  Wai- 
pole,  afterwanlsearlorOrfbrd;  and  Richard  West,  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Iraland. 

Upon  leaving  Eton,  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Peterhoose  college,  Cambridge,  of 
whidi  his  ande  was  a  fellow.  At  this  muTersitj,  he  renoonoed  the  sererity  of  mathe* 
matical  studies  in  fiiToar  of  classical  literatare:  the  first  original  production  of  his  muse 
was  addressed  to  his  beloired  West,  who  had  some  months  before  left  ChristK^rarch  for 
the  Inner  Temple;  and,  with  Gray,  was  destined  to  porsoe  the  study  of  the  law. 
From  this.  Gray  was  diverted  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr.  HorMe  Walpole  on 
his  tnveb:  th^  accordingly  set  oat  together;  and,  in  Aprfl  1741,  left  Florence  for 
Venioe,  where  an  unhappy  feud,  caused  by  the  difference  of  their  tesD^ers,  sepanrtad 
them  during  their  stay  abroad ;  bat,  in  the  year  1744,  a  reconciliation  was  effooted  be- 
tween thma  by  a  lady,  a  well-wisher  to  both. 

Grwf'sfotber  being  dead,  finding  his  patrimony  too  scanty  to  psrmit  him  to  proseonts 
his  law-studies,  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge  x  here  he  principally  residBd; 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remariud,  ^  withont  Uldng  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  pre- 
tending to  like  than,  passed)  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the  rest  of  his  Bfeb*' 

On  the  death  of  his  friend  West  weighed  down  by  sickness  and  fomfly  misibrtnaes. 
In  1748,  Grwf  b  supposed  to  have  begun,  if  not  completed,  his  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Church-yard ;  whidi,  when  printed  in  1750,  rapidly  ran  through  eleven  edi- 
tions. Grey's  Ode  on  the  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  his  Hymn  to  Adver- 
uty,  bear  sulBcient  indications  of  his  deep  regret  for  his  kwt  associate.  Those  sublime 
effuskms,  the  Bard  and  the  Progress  of  Poetiy,  appeared  in  1767* 

Some  time  afier  this,  he  removed  finom  Cambridge  to  Sovtfaamption-row,  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  near  the  British  Museum  at  its  opening.  Here  he  passed  three 
years  in  reading  and  transcribing.  Having  refused  the  appointment  of  poet-lanreat,  he 
afterwards  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Grafton,  without  solicitation,  the  professorship  of 
modeni  history  in  the  unifcrsity  of  Cambridge.  On  this  occasion,  when  his  noble  pa- 
tron was  mstalled  chanceDor,  he  wrote  the  Ods  for  mnsic. 

In  Jnly  1773,  after  many  symptoms  of  declining  health,  he  died  at  Cambridge  of  the 
gout^— Grey's  poetry  b  sublime,  fisrvid,  and  elegant;  and  be  communicates  the  most 
exalted  enthusiasm.  The  most  complete  edition  of  Grey's  worits,  in  eveiy  respect,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Matthias  m  181& 

Of  hb  Ebgy  m  particular,  the  subject,  like  that  of  Milton's  immortal  Epic,  b  nniverb 
saUy  interesting,  the  allegoiy  sublime,  the  natural  description  picturesque,  and  the  nnm- 
bere  matchlessly  mek)dioas.  Even  Johnson  admits, «« that  it  abounds  with  fanages  which 
find  a  mirror  in  eveiy  nund,  and  with  sentiments  to  whidi  eveiy  breast  returns  an  echo." 

On  hb  monument  in  Westminsier  Abbey  are  the  following  lines  fay  hb  fiisnd  Mason: 

No  more  tk«  Graciu  mwc  auiralN  reifstr- 

To  BriUia  lot  the  ■•Hom  homafc  payt 

She  boMta  a  HoMor**  ire  te  MUloM'k  ttnlM, 

A  PMu^  reiHare  is  Um  Ijre  of  Onj. 
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JAMES   THOMSON. 


THIS  amiable  poet,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  was  born  atEdnam, 
September  7,  1700.  He  received  bis  education  at  Jedburgh,  which  he 
notices  with  fondness  in  his  AutunvD,  and  was  from  thence  removed 
to  £dinl)urgh.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  indulged  his  love 
of  the  Muses;  and,  at  length,  having  performed  an  exercise  in  verse, 
the  Professor  of  Divinity  thought  proper  to  censiure  him  for  the  splen* 
dour  of  his  di6tion. 

Disgusted  with  such  professors,  and  resigning  all  hopes  of  ecdeai* 
asticaldignity,  he  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
His  situation,  on  arriving  in  the  metropolis,  is  forcibly  displayed  bv 
Dr.  Johnson  j  who  says,  that  **  his  first  want  was  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Nor  did  he  possess  any  other  property  than  his  Winter.  For  this  he 
obtained  a  low  price  from  the  bookseller  j  and  it  was  lonff  before  that 
tubliine  poem  could  find  readers .  So  discouraging  are  the lirst  attempts 
of  a  juvenile  poet ! 

But  his  merit  became  conspicuous,  on  the  completion  of  his  plan  s 
and  the  performance  of  his  tragedies,  if  they  made  no  very  considerable 
addition  to  his  fame,  at  least  served  to  improve  his  finances. 

Invited  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  Honourable  Charles 
Talbot,  he  there  contemplated  the  scenes  of  ancient  freedom.  This  pro* 
duced  his  very  copious  poem  on  Liberty  $  of  which  himself  entertainea  the 
most  favouraole  nopes  t  but,  notwithstanding  several  brilliant  passages, 
it  seems  to  have  been  universally  negle6led. 

After  the  death  of  his  ptron,  he  enjoyed  the  proteflion  and  bountv 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Walts  $  who  appears  to  have  been  the  geoenU 

fitron  of  men  of  genius.  A  very  rare  instance,  in  the  annals  of  the 
nglish  princes  1 

The  last  piece  which  he  lived  to  publish,  was  his  Castle  of  Indolencei 
a  delightful  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  must  rank  next  to  his  Seasonst 
but  it  can  never  attain  to  tneir  popularity,  because  it  is  mom  idditssed 
to  the  lovers  of  the  higher  poetry. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  August  1748* 

Thomson  lived  latterly  at  Richnx>nd,  in  a  philosophical  isde|>en* 
dence  i  and,  though  a  poet,  left  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts^  besides 
something  to  testify  his  affefiion  to  his  famil)r.  He  was  ope  of  the  most 
amiable  cnaraAers  literature  can  boast :  and  his  chief  work,  the  Seasonst 
addressed  to  all  classes  of  readers,  from  the  force  and  glow  of  it^s  de- 
scriptions, the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  if  s  sentiment^  it*s  donestick 
occurrences,  and  originality  of  genius,  is  indisputably  the  most  popular 
poem  in  the  English  language. 
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POPE. 

For  the  honour  of  giving  hirtli  to  our  transoendeDtly  fiiTOurite  gioet^  ALEXANDER 
Pope,  the  first  great  master  of  4egant  and  refined  English  Terse,  two  rival  cities  nay 
claim  to  contend;  like  the  ten  cities  of  Greece,  for  that  of  his  prototype,  Homer;  some  of 
his  numerous  biographers  asserting,  that  he  was  bom,  May  SS,  16&B,  in  Lombard-street, 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  his  ikther  was  a  linen-draper;  and  others,  that  he  was 
bom,  June  8,  1688,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  where  his  &ther  was  a 
hatter.  In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  sufficient  to  state,  generally,  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
metropolis,  in  1688;  where  his  fiither  acquired  a  fortune  in  trade. 

So  plea^mg  vras  his  infantine  voice,  that  his  fiiends  fondly  called  him  <' the  little  nights 
ingale;**  and,  from  the  earliness  of  his  poetical  efforts,  his  cradle  may  be  said  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  Muses.  He  was  first  taught  to  read  by  an  affectionate  aunt;  and 
contrived  to  write,  by  cop3^ing  printed  books.  The  radiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  he  originally  acquired  from  priests,  his  parents  being  both  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic persuasion.  He  was  sent  to  a  seminary,  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester;  but,  having 
written  some  severe  verses  on  his  master,  the  young  satyrist  was  removed.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  retiring,  with  his  parents,  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  he  cultivated  his 
talents  with  an  ardour  of  study,  and  a  maturity  of  taste,  very  far  above  his  years. 

His  Pastorals  introduced  him  to  public  notice.  He  was  eariy  taught  to  distinguish 
himself  by  correctness;  the  only  quality  in  which  English  poetry,  after  Dryden,  was 
oonoeived  to  have  been  deficient    He  seized  the  hint,  and  it  has  rendered  him  unrivalled. 

In  1708,  appeared  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  His  learning  and  good  sense  were  now 
admired;  but  his  next  poem,  the  Rapeof  the  Lock,  allured  by  the  brilliancy  of  fiincy,  the 
melody  of  versification,  and  the  higher  requisites  of  poetry.  That  enchanting  poem  owed 
its  origin  to  a  furtive  frolic  of  gallantry,  in  which  Lord  Petre  had  sportively  cut  off  a 
&vourite  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This  fiuniliarity  occasioning  a  serious 
rapture  between  the  two  families,  a  friend  of  both  requested  Mr.  Pope  would  write 
something  which  might  restore  them  to  better  humour  with  each  other.  Accordingly, 
he  published  two  cantos  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  These  being  read  with  univerml 
admiration,  he  enlaiiged  the  poem  to  five  cantos;  and,  by  the  addition  of  the  machinery  of 
the  sylphs,  rendered  it  the  most  elegant  mock-heroic  poem  ever  written. 

In  1713,  desirous  of  reaping  something  more  than  barren  laurels,  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Happily,  it  wasthe  age  of  poetical  patronage;  and 
from  this  work,  including  the  Odyssey,  he  derived  a  fortune  of  near  10,00(Mi  the  largest 
sum,  perhaps,  that  any  poet  ever  yet  acquired.  The  lovers  of  poetiy  will  not,  however, 
consider  it  as  equalling  the  singular  merits  of  this  version;  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
treasury  of  Eni^ish  poetry,  a  mine  of  the  purest  gold!  He  now  purchased  his  celebrated 
villa  at  Twickenham;  and  retired,  to  enjoy  the  very  rare  union  of  poetry  and  independence. 

It  has  been  lamented  that,  in  this  Tnsculum,  he  should  have  so  finequentiy  indulged 
his  Horatian  vein  of  satire:  but,  though  he  produced  satire,  he  also  produced  his  Essay 
on  Man ;  the  most  perfect  model  of  didactic  verse  and  philosophical  poetiy. 

Many  will  agree,  that  Pope,  among  the  English  poets,  resembles  Virgil  among  the 
Latins.  Pure,  correct,  and  harmonious,  he  has  oflener  seised  the  delicacies  of  taste,  than 
displayed  the  charmfid  power  of  genius.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  higher  qualification:  his  judgment  would  not  suffer  him' to  employ  it, 
where  it  oouM  not  be  employed  with  propriety. 

He  died  March  30, 1744,  aged  56;  and  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monu-v 
menthas  been  erected  by  his  great  commentator,  Warirarton,  bishop  of  Gloocester.JQlc 
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dilection  for  such  geniuses  as  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo.  We  do  not  think  our  author 
has  any  very  cordial  sympathy  with  Shake- 
spear.  How  should  he  ?  Shakespear  was  the 
least  of  an  egotist  of  any  body  in  the  world. 
He  does  not  much  relish  the  variety  and  scope 
of  dramatic  composition.  '*  He  hates  those 
interlocutions  between  Lucius  and  Caius."' 
Yet  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  wrote  a  tragedy 
when  he  was  young ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
following  energetic  lines  quoted  from  it,  as 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  smit  with  re- 
morse for  some  rash  crime  : 

"  Action  18  momentary, 


The  motion  of  a  muscle  this  way  or  that ; 
Suffering  is  long,  obscure,  and  infinite !" 

Perhaps  for  want  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
unshackled  spirit  of  the  drama,  this  perform- 
ance was  never  brought  forward.  Our  critic 
has  a  great  dislike  to  Gray,  and  a  fondness  for 
Thomson  and  Collins.  It  is  mortifying  to  hear 
him  speak  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  whom,  be- 
cause they  have  been  supposed  to  have  all  the 
possible  excellences  of  poetry,  he  will  allow  to 
have  none.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  fairer, 
or  more  amusing,  than  the  way  in  which  he 
sometimes  exposes  the  unmeaning  verbiage  of 
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modern  poetry.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  VanUy  of  Human  Wishes — 

**  Let  obseryation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru"— 

he  says  there  is  a  total  want  of  imagination 
accompanying  the  words,  the  same  idea  is 
repeated  three  times  under  the  disguise  of  a 
different  phraseology  :  it  comes  to  this — **  let 
observation,  with  extensive  observation,  observe 
mankind  ;"  or  take  away  the  first  line,  and  the 
second, 

**  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru," 

literally  conveys  the  whole.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is,  we  must  say,  a  perfect  Drawcansir  as  to 
prose  writers.  He  complains  of  the  dry  rea- 
soners  and  matter-of-fietct  people  for  their  want 
of  passion;  and  he  is  jealous  of  the  rheto- 
rical declaimers  and  rhapsodists  as  trenching 
on  the  province  of  poetry.  He  condemns  all 
French  writers  (as  well  of  poetry  as  prose)  in 
the  lump.  His  list  in  this  way  is  indeed  small. 
He  approves  of  Walton's  Angler,  Paley,  and 
some  other  writers  of  an  inoffensive  modesty 
of  pretension.  He  also  likes  books  of  voyages 
and  travels,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  art, 
he  greatly  esteems  Bewick's  wood-cuts,  and 
Waterloo's  sylvan  etchings.   But  he  sometimes 
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ISAAC  WALTON. 

This  fishennan  and  philosopher  of  the  cAd  school,  «nw  bora  at  SCafibrd,  in  August  1593 ; 
bat,  though  his  ereniful  life  «nw  thought  worthy  the  atteatioo  of  the  Oiford  antiquary, 
we  haTe  no  account  where  or  by  whom  Mr.  Walton  was  educated :  finom  Wood,  we  only 
learn,  that  Wahon  settled  m  London,  and  followed  the  tradeofasempeter  in  1084.  At 
this  tine,  though  he  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Royal  Eichange,  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
U>  haire  elbow  room,  as  the  shops  there  were  but  seven  feet  king,  and  five  broad.  Heafter- 
wvda  occupied  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet-etreet,  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of 
Chanoery-hine,  and  hsre  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  linen-draper :  the  shop  was  dirided 
between  himself  and  John  Mason,  a  hosier.  Walton  is  supposed  to  have  been  6nt  mar- 
ried about  16S2:  his  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Ken,  Esq.  of  Fumivars- 
inn,  and  sister  of  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop  Ken,  one  of  the  seven  sent  to  the  Tower. 
About  1643,  Wahon  left  London  with  a  fortune  far  short  of  what  would  now  be  thought 
a  oonpitency. 

WhUe  he  continued  in  town,  his  fovourite  recreation  was  angling;  and  he  was  un- 
donhtedly  the  greatest  proficient  in  his  time,  as  the  rules  and  practioe  hud  down  by  bun 
have  been  adopted  by  ahnost  erety  subsequent  writer  on  the  subject  It  is  therefore 
with  the  greatest  propriety  that  Langbaine  calls  him,  ^'  the  common  fether  of  all  anglers.'* 
He  retired  about  1643  to  a  small  estate  in  Staflbrdshire,  as  his  loyalty  had  made  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  ruling  powers.  Wood  observes,  that,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in 
the  city,  he  lived  some  time  at  Stafford  and  elsewhere ;  but  mostly  in  the  femilies  of  the 
eminent  clergymen  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.— Dr.  John  Donne  dy- 
ing in  1631,  Mr.  Waltoo,  who  was  his  frequent  hearer  at  St.  Dunstan*s,  Fleet-street, 
vras  requested  by  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  to  write  his  Kfe,  which  Walton  finished  in  1640, 
and  published,  with  a  collection  of  the  doctor's  sermons,  in  folio.  Sir  Henry  Wooton 
dying  in  1638,  Walton  was  requested  by  Bishop  King  to  write  his  life  also,  which  was 
accordingly  finished  about  1644  Walton  afterwards  became  the  biographer  of  Hooker, 
author  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson. 

In  1653,  appeared,  in  a  very  elegant  manner  for  the  time,  his  '« Complete  Angler,  or, 
Contempktive  Man's  Recreation,"  in  small  duodecimo,  with  exquisite  cuts  of  most  of 
the  fish.  TlMugh  the  learning  of  Walton  was  very  moderate,  his  attainments  in  litera- 
ture were  far  beyond  expectation  finom  a  man  bred  to  trade.  He  died  at  Winchester  in 
1683,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  m  the  cathedral  there.  Walton's 
Angler  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  but,  for  this  delineation  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, we  are  indebted  to  '<  Bagster's  Second  Edition,  being  the  Eighth  of  that  work,  with 
Improvements  and  Additions."  In  reference  to  Walton's  work,  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, ^  We  have  few  good  pastorals  m  our  huiguage,  perhaps  the  best  is  that  prose- 
poem,  Walton's  Complete  Angler.  That  welUknown  work  has  a  beauty  and  roman- 
tic interest  equal  to  its  simplicity.  Good  cheer  is  not  neglected  in  this  work  any  more 
than  in  Homer,  or  any  «ther  history  that  sets  a  proper  value  on  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  The  prints  in  the  Complete  Angler  give  an  additional  reality  and  mterest  to  the 
scenes  it  describes.  While  Tottenham-cross  remains,  and  bnger,  thy  work,  amiably  and 
happy  old  man,  shall  hwt  I" 

The  will  df  Mr.  Walton  was  completed  only  a  few  moments  before  his  death.  His 
isane  was  a  son,  named  Isaac,  and  a  daughter,  named  Anne,  afier  her  mother.  The  son 
was  canon  residentiary  of  Sarum,  and  the  daughter  married  Dr.  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
ofWincheater.  ^  j 
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REMBRANDT. 


THE  faroout  Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn,  moreffenerally  known  by  tht 
•ingle  name  Rembrandt,  was  born  in  x6o6.  Tnit  truly  original  genius 
was  the  ton  of  a  miller,  who  lived  within  three  milet  of  Leyden. 

Young  Rembrandt  evinced^  in  hit  childhood,  a  strong  propentity  for 
paintings  and.  having  early  m  life  produced  a  piftureof  great  nierit| 
oe  wat  advised  to  dispose  of  it  at  Amsterdam.  He  accordingly  carried 
it  thither  under  his  arm,  and  soon  found  a  purchaser,  who  gave  him  a 
hundred  florint.  Elated  with  hit  tuccets,  he  disdained  to  trudge  back 
on  foot,  but  boldly  ventured  to  take  a  place  in  the  waggon! 

Such  was  his  attachment^  when  young,  to  the  sttidy  of  the  art,  that  he 
negleded  every  other  acquirement  {  and,  it  is  said,  could  very  bareljf 
read  This  was,  perhaps,  the  tnie  cause  why  he  associated  througa 
life  with  vulgar  company,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  censured. 

His  aim  was,  to  be  a  faithful  delineator  of  Nature;  but,  like  most  of 
the  Flemish  painters,  he  did  not  sufficiently  refledl,  that  what  was  before 
him  miffht  not  alwavs  represent  Nature  in  her  finest  situations.  He 
imbibed,  in  short,  tne  heavy  taste  of  his  country  {  but,  possessing  the 
native  powers  of  great  genius,  they  burst  throuen  every  impedinnent. 

He  drew  abundance  of  portraits,  with  wondeitul  strength,  sweetnestf 
mnd  resemblance.  Even  in  his  etching,  which  was  dark,  and  as  peculiar 
M  his  style  of  paintine,  every  individual  stroke  performed  it*s  part,  and 
expressed  the  very  ilesn,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  tne  person  represented. 

He  generally  resided  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  obtainea  very  high 
prices  for  his  works;  and  he  had  so  many  commissions,  that  his  por« 
traits  were  often  slightly  sketched.  His  inordinate  desire  of  gain  made 
him  sell  his  firints  in  every  state,  from  the  etched  outline  to  the  last 
finishing. 

So  compleatly,  indeed,  wat  he  the  slave  of  avarice,  that  he  subsisted 
on  the  coarsest  food ;  a  red  herring,  and  dieese,  constituted  hit  dailf 
repast  i  yet  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  annually  three  hundred  pounda 
by  his  pppils  alone. 

Tbougn  a  man  of  singular  humour,  he  wat  often  disgustingly  rude 
to  pertons  of  superior  rank,  whom  his  great  reputation  attraA^. 

He  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  great  affluence,  at  the  age  of  sixt^r-eigfat* 

The  works  of  Rembrandt  are  valued  for  their  forcible  expression  \  hit 
heads  of  old  men  are  singularly  striking.  He  gave  to  the  various  parte 
of  the  faee  a  charader  oF  lift  and  tniw  which  can  never  be  too  much 
admired.  The  strong  lights,  to  conspicuous  in  all  his  oi^ures,  are  said 
|o  have  been  efieftedby  meant  of  a  bole  or  aperture  formed  purpotelf 
lo  admit  them. 
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takes  a  higher  tone,  and  gives  his  mind  fair 
play.  We  have  known  him  enlarge  with  a 
noble  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  on  Nicolas 
Poussin's  fine  landscape-compositions,  point- 
ing out  the  unity  of  design  that  pervades  them, 
the  superintending  mind,  the  imaginative  prin- 
ciple that  brings  all  to  bear  on  the  same  end ; 
and  declaring  he  would  not  give  a  rush  for  any 
landscape  that  did  not  express  the  time  of  day, 
the  climate,  the  period  of  the  world  it  was 
meant  to  illustrate,  or  had  not  this  character 
of  wholeness  in  it.  His  eye  also  does  justice  to 
Rembrandt's  fine  and  masterly  effects.  In  the 
way  in  which  that  artist  works  something  out 
of  nothing,  and  transforms  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
a  common  figure  into  an  ideal  object,  by  the 
gorgeous  light  and  shade  thrown  upon  it,  he 
perceives  an  analogy  to  his  own  mode  of  in- 
vesting the  minute  details  of  nature  with  an 
atmosphere  of  sentiment ;  and  in  pronouncing 
Rembrandt  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  feeb  that  he 
strengthens  his  own  claim  to  the  title.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  "  he  hates 
conchology,  that  he  hates  the  Venus  of  Me* 
dicis."  But  these,  we  hope,  are  mere  epi- 
grams dLtid  Jem^-d'esprity  as  far  from  truth  as 
they  arfe  free  from  malice ;  a  sort  of  running 
satire  or  critical  clenches — 
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"  Where  one  for  sense  and  one  for  rhyme 
Is  quite  sufficient  ai  one  time.'* 

We  think,  however,  that  if  Mr,  Wordsworth 
had  been  a  more  liberal  and  candid  critic,  he 
would  have  been  a  more  sterling  writer.  If-  a 
greater  number  of  sources  of  pleasure  had  been 
open  to  him,  he  would  have  communicated 
pleasure  to  the  world  more  frequently.  Had 
he  been  less  fastidious  in  pronouncing  sentence 
on  the  works  of  others,  his  own  would  have 
been  received  more  favourably,  and  treated 
more  leniently.  The  current  of  his  feelings  is 
deep,  but  narrow;  the  rang-e  of  his  under- 
standing is  lofty  and  aspiring  rather  than  dis- 
cursive. The  force,  the  originality,  the  abso- 
lute truth  and  identity^  with  which  he  feels 
some  things,  makes  him  indifferent  to  so  many 
others.  The  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
feelings,  with  respect  to  nature,  renders  him 
bigotted  and  intolerant  in  his  judgments  of 
men  and  things.  But  it  happens  to  him,  as  to 
others,  that  his  strength  lies  in  his  weakness ; 
and  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  complain. 
We  might  get  rid  of  the  cynic  and  the  egotist, 
and  find  in  his  stead  a  common-place  man. 
We  should  '*  take  the  good  the  Gods  provide 
us :"  a  fine  and  original  vein  of  poetry  is  not 
one  of  their  most  contemptible  gifts,  and  the 
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rest  is  scarcely  worth  thinking  of,  except  as 
it  may  be  a  mortification  to  those  who  expect 
perfection  from  human  nature;  or  who  have 
beenidle  enough  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
to  deify  men  of  genius  as  possessing  claims 
above  it.  But  this  is  a  chord  that  jars,  and 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Lord  Byron  we  have  called,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  **  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune :"  Mr. ' 
Wordsworth  might  plead,  in  mitigation  of  some 
peculiarities,  that  he  is  ''  the  spoiled  child  of 
disappointment."  We  are  convinced,  if  he  had 
been  early  a  popular  poet,  he  would  have 
borne  his  honours  meekly,  and  would  have 
been  a  person  of  great  bonhommie  and  frank- 
ness of  disposition.  But  the  sense  of  injustice 
and  of  undeserved  ridicule  sours  the  temper 
and  narrows  the  views.  To  have  produced 
works  of  genius,  and  to  find  them  neglected  or 
treated  with  sconi,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  trials 
of  human  patience.  We  exaggerate  our  own 
merits  when  they  are  denied  by  others,  and 
are  apt  to  grudge  and  cavil  at  every  particle  of 
praise  bestowed  on  those  to  whom  we  feel  a 
conscious  superiority.  In  mere  self-defence 
we  turn  against  the  world,  when  it  turns  against 
us ;  brood  over  the  undeserved  slights  we  re- 
ceive ;  and  thus  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 
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is  Stopped,  or  vents  itself  in  effusions  of  petu* 
lance  and  self«conceit.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
thought  too  much  of  contemporary  critics  and 
criticism ;  and  less  than  he  ought  of  the  award 
of  posterity,  and  of  the  opinion,  we  do  not  say 
of  private  friends,  but  of  those  who  were  made 
so  by  their  admiration  of  his  genius.  He  did 
not  court  popularity  by  a  conformity  to  estab- 
lished models,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised  that  his  originality  was  not  under- 
stood as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  gnawed 
too  much  on  the  bridle;  and  has  often  throvm 
out  crusts  to  the  critics,  in  mere  defiance  or  as 
a  point  of  honour  when  he  was  challenged, 
which  otherwise  his  own  good  sense  would 
have  withheld.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth's feelings  are  a  little  morbid  in  this 
respect,  or  that  he  resents  censure  more  than 
he  is  gratified  by  praise.  Otherwise,  the  tide 
has  turned  much  in  his  favour  of  late  years- 
he  has  a  large  body  of  determined  partisans — 
and  is  at  present  sufficiently  in  request  with 
the  public  to  save  or  relieve  him  from  the  last 
necessity  to  which  a  man  of  genius  can  be 
reduced— that  of  becoming  the  God  of  his 
own  idolatry ! 
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MR.  MALTHUS. 


Mr  Malthus  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  rare  and*  fortunate  writers  who  have 
attained  a  sdentific  reputation  in  questions  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy.  His  name 
undoubtedly  stands  very  high  in  the  present 
age,  and  will  in  all  probability  go  down  to 
posterity  with  more  or  less  of  renown  or  oblo- 
quy. It  was  said  by  a  person  well  qualified 
to  judge  both  from  strength  and  candour  of 
mind,  that ''  it  would  take  a  thousand  years  at 
least  to  answer  his  work  on  Population."  He 
has  certainly  thrown  a  new  light  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  changed  the  aspect  of  political  econo- 
my in  a  decided  and  material  point  of  view — 
whether  he  has  not  also  endeavoured  to  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  hopes  and  more  sanguine 
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speculations  of  man,  and  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  is  another  question.    There 
is  this  to  be   said  for  Mr.  Malthus,  that  in 
sjpeaking  of  him,  one  knows  what  one  is  talk- 
ing about.    He  is  something  beyond  a  mere 
name — one  has  not  to  beat  the  bush  about  his 
talents,   his  attainments,  his  vast  reputation, 
and  leare   off  without  knowing  what  it  all 
amounts  to — he  is  not  one  of  those  great  men, 
who  set  themselves  off  and  strut  and  fret  an 
hour  upon  the  stage,  during  a  day-dream  of 
popularity,  with    the  ornaments  and  jewels 
borrowed  from  the  common  stock,  to  which 
nothing  but  their  vanity  and  presumption  gives 
them  the  least  individual  claim — he  has  dug  into 
the  mine  of  truth,  and  brought  up  ore  mixed 
with  dross !    In  weighing  his  merits  we  come 
at  once  to  the  question  of  what  he  has  done  or 
failed  to  do.     It  is  a  specific  claim  that  he  sets 
up.    When  we  speak  of  Mr.  Malthus,  we  mean 
the  Essay  on  Papulation;  and  when  we  mention 
the  Essay  on  Population,  we  mean  a  distinct 
leading  proposition,  that  stands  out  intelligi- 
bly from  all  trashy  pretence,  and  is  a  ground 
on  w&ich  to  fix  the  levers  that  may  move  the 
world,  backwards  or  forwards.     He  has  not 
left  opinion  where  he  found  it  ;^  he  has  advanced 
or  given  it  a  wrong  bias,  or  thrown  a  stum- 
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bling-block  in  its  way«  In  a  word,  his  name 
is  not  stuck,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  firma« 
ment  of  reputation,  nobody  knows  why,  in* 
scribed  in  great  letters,  and  with  a  transpa- 
rency of  Talents,  Genius,  Learning  blazing 
round  it— it  is  tantamount  to  an  idea,  it  is 
identified  with  a  principle,  it  means  that 
the  papulation  cannot  go  on  perpetually  increase 
ing  without  pressing  on  the  limits  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  that  a  check  of  some  kind 
or  other  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  opposed  to  it. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  been  the  first  to  bring  into  general 
notice,  and  as  we  think,  to  establish  beyond 
the  fear  of  contradiction.  Admitting  then  as 
we  do  the  prominence  and  the  value  of  his 
claims  to  public  attention,  it  yet  remains  a 
question,  how  far  those  claims  are  (as  to  the 
talent  displayed  in  them)  strictly  original; 
how  far  (as  to  the  logical  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  treated  the  subject)  he  has  introduced 
foreign  and  doubtful  matter  into  it ;  and  how 
far  (as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted 
his  inquiries,  and  applied  a  general  principle 
to  particular  objects)  he  has  only  drawn  fair 
and  inevitable  conclusions  from  it,  or  endea- 
voured to  tamper  with  and  wrest  it  to  sinister 
and  servile  purposes.  A  writer  who  shrinks  from 
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following  up  a  well-founded  principle  into  its 
untoward  consequences  from  timidity  or  false 
delicacy,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  phi- 
losopher: a  writer  who  assumes  the  garb  of 
candour  and  an  inflexible  love  of  truth  to 
garble  and  pervert  it,  to  crouch  to  power  and 
pander  to  prejudice,  deserves  a  worse  title 
than  that  of  a  sophist ! 

Mr.  Malthus's  first  octavo  volume  on  this 
subject  (published  in  the  year  1798)  was  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry 
concerning- Political  Justice.  It  was  well  got  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  had  an  immediate  efiect. 
It  was  what  in  the  language  of  the  ring  is 
called  a  facer.  It  made  Mr.  Godwin  and  the 
other  advocates  of  Modem  Philosophy  look 
about  them.  It  may  be  almost  doubted  whe- 
ther Mr.  Malthus  was  in  the  first  instance 
serious  in  many  things  that  he  threw  out,  or 
whether  he  did  not  hazard  the  whole  as  an 
amusing  and  extreme  paradox,  which  might 
puzzle  the  reader  as  it  had  done  himself  in  an 
idle  moment,  but  to  which  no  practical  con- 
sequence whatever*  could  attach.  This  state 
of  mind  would  probably  continue  till  the  irri- 
tation  of  enemies  and  the  encouragement  of 
friends  convinced  him  that  what  he  had  at  first 
exhibited  as  an  idle  fancy  was  in  fact  a  very 
valuable   discovery,   or   '*  like  the  toad  ugly 
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and  venomous,  had  yet  a  precious  jewel  in 
its  head/'  Such  a  supposition  would  at  least 
account  for  some  things  in  the  original  Essay, 
which  scarcely  any  ¥nriter  would  venture  upon, 
except  as  professed  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and 
which  have  been  since  in  part  retracted.  But 
a  wrong  bias  was  thus  given,  and  the  author  s 
theory  was  thus  rendered  warped,  disjointed, 
and  sophistical  from  the  very  outset. 

Nothing  could  in  fact  be  more  illogical  (not 
to  say  absurd)  than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
reasoning  applied  as  an  answer  (par  excellence) 
to  Mr.  Godwins  book,  or  to  the  theories  of 
other  Utopian  philosophers.  Mr.  Godwin  was 
not  singular,  but  was  kept  in  countenance  by 
many  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in 
supposing  a  state  of  society  possible  in  which 
the  passions  and  wills  of  individuals  would  be 
conformed  to  the  general  good,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
human  welfare  and  the  desire  of  contributing 
to  it  would  banish  vice  and  misery  from  the 
world,  and  in  which,  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
ignorance,  of  selfishness,  and  the  indulgence 
of  gross  appetite  being  removed,  all  things 
would  move  on  by  the  mere  impulse  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  to  still  higher  and  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  and  happiness.    Compared 
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with  the  lamentable  and  gross  deficiencies  of 
existing  institutions,  such  a  view  of  futurity  as 
barely  possible  could  not  fail  to  allure  the 
gaze  and  tempt  the  aspiring  thoughts  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  philosopher :  the  hopes 
and  the  imaginations  of  speculative  men  could 
not  but  rush  forward  into  this  ideal  world  as 
into  a  vacuum  of  good ;  and  from  '*  the  mighty 
stream  of  tendency"  (as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in 
the  cant  of  the  day  calls  it,)  there  was  danger 
that  the  proud  monuments  of  time-hallowed 
institutions,  that  the  strong-holds  of  power 
and  corruption,  that ''  the  Corinthian  capitals 
of  polished  society/'  with  the  base  and  pedi- 
ments, might  be  orerthrown  and  swept  away 
as  by  a  hurricane.  There  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons whose  ignorance,  whose  fears,  whose  pride, 
or  whose  prejudices  contemplated  such  an  al- 
ternative with  horror ;  and  who  would  naturally 
feel  no  small  obligation  to  the  man  who  should 
relieve  their  apprehensions  from  the  stunning 
roar  of  this  mighty  change  of  opinion  that 
thundered  at  a  distance,  and  should  be  able, 
by  some  logical  apparatus  or  unexpected  turn 
of  the  argument,  to  prevent  the  vessel  of  the 
state  from  being  hurried  forward  with  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
down    the    tremendous   precipice  of   human 
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perfectibility.  Then  comes  Mr.  Malthas  for- 
ward with  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
ratios  in  his  hands,  and  holds  them  out  to  his 
affrighted  contemporaries  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation.  '*  For^'  (so  argued  the  author  of 
the  Essay)  **  let  the  principles  of  Mr.  God- 
win's Enquiry  and  of  other  similar  works  he 
carried  literally  and  completely  into  effect ; 
let  every  corruption  and  abuse  of  power  be 
entirely  got  rid  of;  let  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
civilization  be  advanced  to  the  greatest  height 
that  these  visionary  reformers  would  suppose ; 
let  the  passions  and  appetites  be  subjected  to 
the  utmost  control  of  reason  and  influence  of 
public  opinion :  grant  them,  in  a  word,  all  that 
they  ask,  and  the  more  completely  their  views 
are  realized,  the  sooner  will  they  be  overthrown 
again,  and  the  more  inevitable  and  fatal  will  be 
the  catastrophe.  For  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion will  still  prevail,  and  from  the  comfort, 
ease,  and  plenty  that  will  abotrnd,  will  receive 
an  increasing  force  and  impetus;  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed  will  have  no  limit,  but  the 
food  that  is  to  supply  them  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  it ;  we  must  come  to  a 
stop  somewhere,  even  though  each  square 
yard,  by  extreme  improvements  in  cultivation, 
could  maintain  its  man :  in  this  state  of  things 
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there  will  be  no  remedy,  the  wholesome  checks 
of  vice  and  misery  (which  have  hitherto  kept 
this  principle  within  bounds)  will  have  been 
done  away;  the  voice  of  reason  will  be  un- 
heard ;  the  passions  only  will  bear  sway ;  fa- 
mine, distress,  havoc,  and  dismay  will  spread 
around ;  hatred,  violence,  war,  and  bloodshed 
will  be  the  infallible  consequence,  and  from 
the  pinnacle  of  happiness,  peace,  refinement, 
and  social  advantage,  we  shall  be  hurled  once 
more  into  a  profounder  abyss  of  misery,  want, 
and  barbarism  than  ever,  by  the  sole  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  population !" — Such  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  argument  of  the  Essay. 
Can  any  thing  be  less  conclusive,  a  more  com- 
plete fallacy  2ind  petitio  p7'incipii?  Mr.  Malthus 
concedes,  he  assumes  a  state  of  perfectibility, 
such  as  his  opponents  imagined,  in  which  the 
general  good  is  to  obtain  the  entire  mastery  of 
individual  interests,  and  reason  of  gross  appe- 
tites and  passions;  and  then  he  argues  that 
such  a  perfect  structure  of  society  will  fall  by 
its  own  weight,  or  rather  be  undermined  by  the 
principle  of  population,  because  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  the  subjugation  of  the  pas- 
sions to  reason,  they  will  be  absolutely  la^ivless 
and  unchecked,  and  because  as  men  become 
enlightened,  quick  sighted  and  public-spirited, 
they  will  shew  themselves  utterly  blind  to  the 
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consequences  of  their  actions,  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  well-being  and  that  of  all 
succeeding  generations,  whose  fate  is  placed  in 
their  hands.  This  we  conceire  to  be  the  bold- 
est paralogism  that  ever  was  offered  to  the 
world,  or  palmed  upon  willing  credulity. 
Against  whatever  other  scheme  of  reform  this 
objection  might  be  valid,  the  one  it  was 
brought  expressly  to  overturn  was  impregna- 
ble against  it,  invulnerable  to  its  slightest 
graze.  Say  that  the  Utopian  reasoners  are 
visionaries,  unfounded ;  that  the  state  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  they  suppose,  in  which  reason 
shall  have  become  all-in-all,  can  never  take 
place,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
man  and  with  all  experience,  well  and  good--* 
but  to  say  that  society  will  have  attained  this 
high  and  '*  palmy  state,"  that  reason  will  have 
become  the  master-key  to  all  our  motives,  and 
that  when  arrived  at  its  greatest  power  it  will 
cease  to  act  at  all,  but  will  fall  down  dead, 
inert,  and  senseless  before  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation, is  an  opinion  which  one  would  think 
few  people  would  choose  to  advance  or  assent 
to,  without  strong  inducements  for  maintaining 
or  believing  it. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Mr.  Malthus 
found  this  argument  entire  (the  principle  and 
the  application  of  it)  in  an  obscure  and  almost 
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forgotten  work  published  about  the  micidle  of 
the  last  century,  entitled  Various  Prospects  of 
Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence,  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wallace.  The  chapter 
in  this  work  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 
considered  as  a  bar  to  all  ultimate  views  of 
human  improvement,  was  probably  written  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour,  or  read  as  a  paper  to  ex- 
ercise the  wits  of  some  literary  society  in  the 
Northern  capital,  and  no  farther  responsibility 
or  importance  annexed  to  it.  Mr.  Malthus, 
by  adopting  and  setting  his  name  to  it,  has 
given  it  sufficient  currency  and  effect.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  writer  is  the  first 
to  discover  a  certain  principle  or  lay  down  a 
given  observation,  and  that  another  malices  an 
application  of,  or  draws  a  remote  or  an  imme- 
diate inference  from  it,  totally  unforeseen  by 
the  first,  and  from  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  might  have  widely  dissented.  But  this  is 
not  so  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Malthu^ 
has  borrowed  ("perhaps  without  consciousness, 
at  any  rate  without  acknowledgment)  both  the 
preliminary  statement,  that  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  food  ''  from  a  limited  earth  and  a 
limited  fertility"  must  have  an  end*  while  the 
teadency  to  increase  in  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation has  none,  without  some  external  and 
fordble  restraint  on  it,  and  the  subsequent  use 
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made  of  this  statement  as  an  insuperable  bar  to 
all  schemes  of  Utopian  or  progressive  improre- 
ment — both  these  he  has  borrowed  (whole)  from 
Wallace,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
heads,  and  has  added  more  and  greater  ones 
to  tliem  out  of  his  own  store.  In  order  to  pro- 
dace  something  of  a  startling  and  dramatic 
effect,  he  has  strained  a  point  or  two*  In 
order  to  quell  and  frighten  away  the  bugbear 
of  Modem  Philosophy,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  sort  of  monster  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, which  was  brought  into  the  field  against 
it,  and  which  was  to  swallow  it  up  quick.  No 
half-measures,  no  middle  course  of  reasoning 
would  do.  With  a  view  to  meet  the  highest 
possible  power  of  reason  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  Mr.  Malthus  saw  tiie  necessity  of  giv- 
ing the  greatest  possible  physical  weight  to 
the  antagonist  principle,  and  he  accordingly 
lays  it  down  that  its  operation  is  mechanical 
and  iiresistible.  He  premises  these  two  pro- 
positions as  the  basis  of  all  his  reasoning,  1. 
That  food  is  necessary  to  man;  2.  That  the  dc 
sire  to  propagate  the  species  is  an  equally  indispen- 
sable  law  of  our  existence: — thus  making  it  ap- 
pear that  these  two  wants  or  impulses  are 
equal  and  coordinate  principles  of  action.  If 
this  double  statement  had  been  true,  the  whole 
scope  and  structure  of  his  reasoning  (as  hostile 
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to  human  hopes  and  sanguine  speculations) 
would  have  been  irrefragable;  but  as  it  is 
not  true,  the  whole  (in  that  view)  falls  to  the 
ground.  According  to  Mr.  Malthus's  octavo 
edition,  the  sexual  passion  is  as  necessary  to 
be  gratified  as  the  appetite  of  hunger,  and  a 
man  can  no  more  exist  without  propagating 
his  species  than  he  can  live  without  eatings 
Were  it  so,  neither  of  these  passions  would 
admit  of  any  excuses,  any  delay,  any  re- 
straint from  reason  or  foresight ;  and  the  only 
checks  to  the  principle  of  population  must  be 
vice  and  misery.  The  argument  would  be 
triumphant  and  complete.  But  there  is  no 
analogy,  no  parity  in  the  two  cases,  such  as 
our  author  here  assumes.  No  man  can  live  for 
any  length  of  time  v\dthout  food ;  many  persons 
live  all  their  lives  without  gratifying  the  other 
sense.  The  longer  the  craving  after  food  is 
unsatisfied,  the  more  violent,  imperious,  and 
uncontroulable  the  desire  becomes;  whereas 
the  longer  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  pas- 
sion is  resisted,  the  greater  force  does  habit 
and  resolution  acquire  over  it ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  attested  by 
all  observation  and  history,  that  this  latter 
passion  is  subject  more  or  less  to  controul  from 
personal  feelings  and  character,  from  public 
opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society,  so  as 
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to  lead  either  to  a  lawful  and  regulated  in* 
dulgence,  or  to  partial  or  total  abstinence, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  moral  restraint^ 
which  latter  check  to  the  inordinate  excesses 
and  unheard-of  consequences  of  the  principle 
of  population,  our  author,  having  no  longer  an 
extreme  case  to  make  out,  admits  and  is  wiI-» 
ling  to  patronize  in  addition  to  the  two  former 
and  exclusive  ones  of  vice  and  misery^  in  the 
second  and  remaining  editions  of  hie  work. 
Mr.  Malthus  has  shewn  some  awkwardness  or 
even  reluctance  in  softening  down  the  harsh-^ 
ness  of  his  first  peremptory  decision.  He 
sometimes  grants  his  grand  exception  cor* 
dially,  proceeds  to  argue  stoutly,  and  to  try 
conclusions  upon  it ;  at  other  times  he  seems 
disposed  to  cavil  about  or  retract  it : — "  the 
influence  of  moral  restraint  is  very  inconsider- 
able^ or  none  at  all.**  It  is  indeed  difficult 
(more  particularly  for  so  formal  and  nice  a 
reasoner  as  Mr.  Malthus)  to  piece  such  contra- 
dictions plausibly  or  gracefully  together.  We 
wonder  how  he  manages  it — how  any  one 
should  attempt  it!  The  whole  question,  the 
gist  of  the  argument  of  his  early  volume  turned 
upon  this,  '*  Whether  vice  and  misery  were 
the  only  actual  or  possible  checks* to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  ?*'  He  then  said  they  were, 
and  farewell  to  building  castles  in  the  air :  he 
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now  says  that  moral  restraint  is  to  be  coupled 
with   these,  and   that  its  influence  depends 
greatly  on  the  state  of  laws  and  manners — and 
Utopia  stands  where  it  did,  a  great  way  off 
indeed,  but  not  turned  taprnf-turvy  by  our  ma- 
gician's wand !     Should  we  ever  arrive  there, 
that  is,  attain  to  a  state  of  perfect  moral  re- 
strmntt  we  shall  not  be  driven  headlong  back 
into  Epicurus's  stye  for  want  of  the  only  possi- 
ble checks  to  population,  mce  and  misery;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  that  way,  that  is,  as 
the  influence  of  moral  restraint  is  extended,  the 
necessity  for  vice  and  misery  will  be  dimi- 
nished, instead  of  being  increased  according 
to  the  first  alarm  given  by  the  Essay*    Again, 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  of  popula- 
tion in  consequence  with  the  same  degree  of 
moral  restraint  (as  there  exists  in  England  at 
this  present  time,  for  instance)  is  a  good,  and 
not  an  evil-~but  this  does  not  appear  from 
the  Essay.    The  Essay  shews  that  population 
is  not  (as   had    been    sometimes   taken   for 
granted)  an  abstract  and  unqualified  good; 
but  it  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  it  was 
an  abstract  and  unqualified  evil,  to  be  checked 
only  by  vice  and  misery,  and  producing,  ac- 
cording to  its  encouragement  a  greater  quantity 
of  vice  and  misery ;  and  this  error  the  author 
has  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to  do  away. 
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Another  thing,  in  which  Mr.  MalthuB  attempted 
to  clench  Wallace's  argument^  was  in  giving  to 
the  disproportionate  power  of  increase  in  the 
principle  of  population  aad  the  supply  of  food 
a  mathematical  f(xtm,  or  reducing  it  to  the 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios,  in  which 
we  believe  Mr.  Malthus  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  to 
have  been  wrong.  There  is  evidently  no  inhe- 
rent difference  in  the  principle  of  increase  in 
food  or  population ;  »nce  a  grain  of  com,  for 
example,  will  propagate  and  multiply  itself 
much  &ster  even  than  the  human  species*  A 
bushel  of  wheat  will  sow  a  field;  that  field 
will  fiiroish  seed  for  twenty  others.  So  that 
the  limit  to  the  means  of  subsistence  is  only 
the  want  of  room  to  raise  it  in,  or,  as  Wallace 
expresses  it, ''  a  limited  fertility  and  a  limited 
earth."  Up  to  the  point  where  the  earth  or 
any  given  country  is  fully  occupied  or  culti- 
vated, the  means  of  subsistence  naturally  in- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  will  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  natural  and  \mres- 
trained  progress  of  population;  and  beyond 
that  point,  they  do  not  go  on  increasing  even 
in  Mr.  Malthus's  arithmetical  ratio,  but  are 
stationary  or  nearly  so.  So  &t,  then,  is  this 
proportion  from  being  universally  and  mathe- 
matically true,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  or 
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State  of  society  does  it  hold  good.    But  our 
theorist,  by  laying  down  this  double  ratio  as  a 
law  of  nature,  gains  this  advantage,  that  at  all 
times  it  seems  as  if,  whether  in  new  or  old-peo- 
pled countries,  in  fertile  or  barren  soils,  the 
population  was  pressing  hard  on  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  again,  it  seems  as  if  the  evil 
increased  with  the  progress  of  improvement 
and  civilization;  for  if  you  cast  your  eye  at 
the  scale  which  is  supposed  to  be  calculated 
upon  true  and  infallible  data,   you  find  that 
when  the  population    is  at  8,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  at  4;  so  that  here  there  is 
only  a  deficit  of  one  half;  but  when  it  is  at  32, 
they  have  only  got  to  6,  so  that  here  there 
is  a  difference  of  26  in  32,  and  so  on  in  pro^ 
portion;    the   farther  we  proceed,   the  more 
enormous  is  the  mass  of  vice  and  misery  we 
must  undergo,  as  a  consequence  of  the  natural 
excess  of  the  population  over  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  as    a   salutary  check  to  its 
farther  desolating  progress.  The  mathematical 
Table,  placed  at  the  front  of  the  Essay,  there- 
fore leads  to  a  secret  suspicion  or  a  bare- 
faced assumption,  that  we  ought  in  mere  kind- 
ness and  compassion  to  give    every  sort  of 
indirect  and  under-hand  encouragement  (to  say 
the  least)  to  the  providential  checks  of  vice 
and  misery;  as  the  sooner  we  arrest  this  for* 
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mtdable  and  paramount  evil  in  its  course,  the 
less  opportunity  we  leave  it  of  doing  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  Accordingly,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  talk  of  colonizing  new  countries, 
of  extending  the  population,  or  adding  to  so- 
cial comforts  and  improvements,  Mr.  Malthus 
conjures  up  his  double  ratios,  and  insists 
on  the  alarming  results  of  advancing  them  a 
single  step  forward  in  the  series.  By  the 
same  rule,  it  would  be  better  to  return  at  once 
to  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  to  take  the  benefit 
of  acorns  and  scuttle-fish,  as  a  security  against 
the  luxuries  and  wants  of  civilized  life.  But 
it  is  not  our  ingenious  author*s  wish  to  hint 
at  or  recommend  any  alterations  in  existing 
institutions ;  and  he  is  therefore  silent  on  that 
unpalatable  part  of  the  subject  and  natural 
inference  from  his  principles. 

Mr.  Malthus's  **  gospel  is  preached  to  the 
poor."  He  lectures  them  on  economy,  on  mo- 
rality, the  regulation  of  their  passions  (which, 
he  says,  at  other  times,  are  amenable  to  no 
restraint)  and  on  the  ungracious  topic,  that 
**  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God,  have  doomed  them  and  their  families  to 
starve  for  want  of  a  right  to  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  food  beyond  what  their  labour  will 
supply,  or  some  charitable  hand  may  hold  out 
in  compassion.'*    This  is  illiberal,  and  it  is  not 
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philosophicaL    The  laws  of  nature  or  at  God, 
to  which    the  author  appeals,  are  no  other 
than  a  limited  fertility  and  a  limited  eartii- 
Within  those  bounds,  the  rest  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  man.    The  division  of  the  produce 
of  the   soil,  the  price  of  labour,   the  relief 
afibrded  to  the  poor,  are  matters  of  human 
arrangement:  while  any  charitable  hand  can 
extend  relief,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  not  exhausted  in  themselves, 
that ''  the  tables  are  not  full !''    Mr.  Malthus 
says  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God,  have  rendered  that  relief  physi- 
cally impossible ;  and  yet  he  would  abrogate 
the  poor-laws  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
order  to  take  away  that  impossible  relief,  which 
the  laws  of  God  deny,  and  which  the  laws  of 
man  actually  afford.    We  cannot  think  that  this 
view  of  his  subject,  which  is  prominent  and 
dwelt  on  at  great  length  and  with  much  perti- 
nacity, is  dictated  either  by  rigid  logic  or  melt- 
ing charity !     A  labouring  man  is  not  allowed 
to  knock  down  a  hare  or  a  partridge  that  spoils 
his  garden :  a  country-squire  keeps  a  pack  of 
hounds :  a  lady  of  quality  rides  out  with  a 
footman  behind  her,  on  two   sleek,  well-fed 
horses.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  all 
this  as  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitution,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
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or  as  aa  artful  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  social  picture ;  but  if  any  one  insists  at 
the  same  time  that  **  the  laws  of  nature^  which 
are  the  laws  of  God,  have  doomed  the  poor 
and  their  families  to  starve,'*  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  has  encroached  upon  and 
swallowed  up  the  means  of  subsistence,  so 
that  not  a  mouthful  of  food  is  left  by  the 
grifiding  law  of  necessity  for  the  poor,  we  beg 
leave  to  deny  boA  feet  and  inference — and  we 
put  it  to  Mr.  Malthus  whether  we  are  not,  in 
strictness,  justified  in  doing  so  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  explain 
our  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
merits  and  defects.  We  think  he  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  in  his  hands  of 
producing  a  great  work  on  the  principle  of 
population;  but  we  believe  he  has  let  it  slip 
from  his  having  an  eye  to  other  things  besides 
that  broad  and  unexplored  question.  He  wish* 
ed  not  merely  to  advance  to  the  discovery  of 
certam  great  and  valuable  truths,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  overthrow  certain  unfoshionable 
paradoxes  by  exaggerated  statements — to  curry 
&vonr  with  existing  prejudices  and  interests  by 
garbled  represaitations.  He  has,  in  a  word, 
as  it  appears  to  us  on  a  candid  retrospect  and 
without  any  feelings  of  controversial  asperity 
rankling  in  our  minds,  sunk  the  philosopher 
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and  the  friend  of  his  species  (a  character  to 
which  he  might  have  aspired)  in  the  sophist  and 
party^writer.  The  period  at  which  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  came  forward  teemed  with  answers  to 
Modem  Philosophy,  with  antidotes  to  liberty 
and  humanity,  with  abusive  Histories  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  with  fulsome 
panegyrics  on  the  Roman  Emperors  j(at  the 
very  time  when  we  were  reviling  Buonaparte 
for  his  strides  to  universal  empire)  with  the 
slime  and  offal  of  desperate  servility — and  we 
cannot  but  consider  the  Essay  as  one  of  the 
poisonous  ingredients  thrown  into  the  caul- 
dron of  Legitimacy  **  to  make  it  thick  and 
slab."*  Our  author  has,  indeed,  so  far  done 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  he  has  coun- 
teracted many  capital  errors  formerly  prevailing 
as  to  the  universal  and  indiscriminate  encou- 
ragement of  population  under  all  circum- 
stances; but  he  has  countenanced  opposite 
errors,  which  if  adopted  in  theory  and  practice 
would  be  even  more  mischievous,  and  has  left 
it  to  future  philosophers  to  JfoUow  up  the  prin- 
ciple, that  some  check  must  be  provided  for  the 
unrestrained  progress  of  population,  into  a 
set  of  wiser  and  more  humane  consequences. 
Mr.  Godwin  has  lately  attempted  an  answer  to 
the  Essay  (thus  giving  Mr.  Malthus  a  Roland 
for  his  Oliver)  but  we  think  he  has  judged  ill 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 

This  renowned  English  lawyer  was  boni  in  Cheapdde,  July  10,  1721k  His  fttber, 
an  eminent  silkman,  dying  praTioaslj  to  the  birth  of  this  fourth  son,  Blr.  Thomas  Bigg, 
maternal  nncle,  a  respectable  svgeon,  with  an  aflectionate  seal  fiv  the  welfare  of  all 
his  sister's  children,  immediatelj  took  on  himself  the  entire  care  of  their  education  and 
fortune.  About  the  age  of  twelre,  his  mother  also  died:  in  the  mean  time,  her 
youngest  son  having  been  early  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  so  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment, that  he  became  head  scholar  before  he  was  fifteen;  and  from  thence,  November 
90, 1788,  was  entered  a  oonmioner,  at  Pembroke  college,  Oifbrd.  At  this  eariy  period 
of  lifl^  he  obtained  Mr.  Benson's  gold  prize-medal  of  Mihon,  for  Tenes  on  that  poet; 
and,  before  he  was  twenty,  though  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  oooh 
piled,  for  his  own  use  only,  an  ingenious  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Architecturaii  la 
November  1743,  he  was  elected  into  the  society  of  All  Souls  college ;  and,  in  1744,  ad- 
mitted actual  fellow ;  from  which  period,  he  divided  his  time  between  the  university  and 
the  metropolis.  On  the  28th  of  November  1746,  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  andfow  lovere 
pf  poetiy  are  nnamquainted  vrith  his  celebrated  LAwyer's  Farewel  to  the  Muses.  Three 
years  aftenirardB,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  the  borough  of  WalUngford,  in  Berkshire;  and, 
in  April  17M),  became  doctor  of  laws.  Though  so  able  a  lawyer,  not  possessing  the  popular 
powers  oforatocy,his  profits  at  the  bar  were  insufiicient  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses. 

In  1764,  he  b^gan  to  read  his  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England ;  and  published,  soon 
after,  his  analysis  of  these  laws,  as  a  guide  to  his  audiiors.  In  July  1756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press,  and  effected  great  improvements 
in  that  establishment  On  the  90th  of  October  1768,  he  was  unanimously  elected  first 
Yinsrian  professor  of  the  common  law ;  and,  on  the  26th,  read  his  introductory  leo-  ■ 
tare,  since  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries.  In  March  1701,  he  was  returned  to  the  new 
parliament  for  Hindoo,  in  Wiltshire;  on  the  6th  of  May,  married  Sarah,  eldest  snrvi- 
vii^  daughter  of  James  Clitherow,  Esq.  of  Boston  House,  Middlesex;  and,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  his  fellowship  at  All  Souls  being  vacated  by  his  marriage,  he  was  appomted 
principal  of  New  Inn  HalL  In  1702,  he  republished  several  of  his  pieces,  under  the  title 
of  Law  Tracts,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and,  the  yen  following,  became  solicitor-general  to  the 
queen,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  November  1704,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Lectures,  under  the  title  of  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England ;  and,  in  the  snooeeding  years,  the  other  three  vo- 
lumes. Thisoelebrated  work  astonished  the  world,  by  giving  to  law  literature  a  polish  of 
vrhich  it  was  not  thought  susceptible.  In  no  former  instance,  had  sound  legal  knowledge, 
and  elegant  literature,  been  so  hi^pily  united.  In  1770,  the  abilities  of  this  great  and 
good  man  were  revrarded  by  his  being  made  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  continually  employed  dther  in  his  profiassional 
dntiee,  or  in  some  plan  of  public  utility.  He  died,  February  14, 1780;  leaving  fixir  survi- 
▼ingsons,  and  three  daughters,  out  of  nine  children,  the  eldest  under  seventeen.  He  was 
buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  his  parish  church  of  St  Peter's,  Wallingford ;  his  neighbour 
and  firiead.  Dr.  Barrington,  then  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  since  of  Durham,  agreeably  to 
his  particular  request,  peribrming  the  foneral  service.  Since  his  death,  have  been  pub- 
Hshed,  pursuant  to  his  will.  Reports  of  Cases  determined  m  the  several  Courts  of  West- 
minsiBr,from  1740 to  1779,  in  2  vols.  foUo;  with  an  excdlent  faiogrsphical  prafiioe,  by 
his  brother-in-law,  James  Cfitherow,  Esq.  A  fine  statue  of  Judge  Bhckstooe,  executed 
by  Baoon,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  haUofAD  Souls,  Oxford.  ^ 
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in  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  principle, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  point  out  the  mis- 
application of  it.  There  is  one  argument  intro- 
duced in  this  Reply,  which  wiU,  perhaps,  amuse 
the  reader  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  puzzle. 

''  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  whether 
Mr.  Malthus  did  not  catch  the  first  hint  of  his 
geometrical  ratio  from  a  curious  passage  of 
Judge  Blackstone,  on  consanguinity,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

^'  The  doctrine  of  lineal  consanguinity  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  obvious ;  but  it  is  at  the 
first  view  astonishing  to  consider  the  number 
of  lineal  ancestors  which  every  man  has  vrithin 
no  very  great  number  of  degrees:  and  so  many 
different  bloods  is  a  man  said  to  contain  in  his 
veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of  these 
he  hath  two  in  the  first  ascending  degree,  his 
own  parents ;  he  hath  four  in  the  second,  the 
parents  of  his  father  and  the  parents  of  his 
mother ;  he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents 
of  his  two  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers ; 
and  by  the  same  rule  of  progression,  he  hath  an 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  the  seventh;  a 
thousand  and  twenty-four  in  the  tenth;  and  at 
the  twentieth  degree,  or  the  distance  of  twenty 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  million 
of  ancestors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  de- 
monstrate. 
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"  This  will  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  increasing  power  of 
progressive  numbers ;  but  is  palpably  evident 
from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, in  which  the  first  term  is  2,  and 
the  denominator  also  2;  or,  to  speak  more 
intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has 
two  ancestors  in  the  first  degree ;  the  number 
of  which  is  doubled  at  every  remove,  because 
each  of  our  ancestors  had  also  two  ancestors 
of  his  own. 


ineal  Degrees. 

Number  of  Ancestors, 

1 

St 

S 

4 

3 

8 

4 

16 

5 

82 

6 

64 

7 

128 

8 

256 

9 

5U 

10 

1024 

11 

2048 

12 

4096 

Id 

8192 

14 

..      16^84 

15 

..      32,768 

16 

. .    e5,5se 

17 

..    181,072 

18 

..    262,144 

19 

..     524,288 

20 

..  1,048,576 
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**  This  argument,  however,"  (proceeds  Mr. 
Godwin)  ''  from  Judge  Blackstone  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  would  much  more  natu- 
rally apply  to  Montesquieu's  hypothesis  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  world,  and  prove  that 
the  human  species  is  hastening  fast  to  extinc- 
tion, than  to  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Malthus 
has  employed  it.  An  ingenious  sophism  might 
be  raised  upon  it,  to  shew  that  the  race  of  man- 
kind will  ultimately  terminate  in  unity.  Mr. 
Malthus,  indeed,  should  have  reflected,  that  it 
is  much  more  certain  that  every  man  has  had 
ancestors  than  that  he  will  have  posterity,  and 
that  it  is  still  more  doubtful,  whether  he  will 
have  posterity  to  twenty  or  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  generations." — Enquiry  concern- 
ing Population,  p.  100. 

Mr.  Millthus's  style  is  correct  and  elegant ; 
his  tone  of  controversy  mild  and  gentlemanly ; 
and  the  care  with  which  he  has  brought  his  facts 
and  documents  together,  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  lately  quitted  his  favourite 
subject  of  population,  and  broke  a  lance  with 
Mr.  Ricardo  on  the  question  of  rent  and  value. 
The  partisans  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  are  also  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Malthus,  say  that  the  usual 
sagacity  of  the  latter  has  here  failed  him,  and 
that  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  very  illogical 
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writer.  To  have  said  this  of  him  formerly  on 
another  ground,  was  accounted  a  heresy  and  a 
piece  of  presumption  not  easily  to  be  forgiven. 
Indeed  Mr.  Malthus  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
*^  darling  in  the  public  eye»^  whom  it  was 
unsafe  to  meddle  with.  He  has  contrived  to 
make  himself  as  many  friends  by  his  attacks 
on  the  schemes  of  Human  Perfectibility  and 
on  the  Poar-Laws,  as  Mandeville  formerly  pro* 
cured  enemies  by  his  attacks  on  Human  Per- 
fections  and  on  Charity-Schools;  and  among 
other  instances  that  we  might  mention.  Plug 
Pulteney,  the  celebrated  miser,  of  whom  Mr. 
Burke  said  on  his  having  a  large  estate  left 
him,  ^^  that  now  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would 
set  up  a  pocket-handkerchief^'  was  so  enamoured 
with  the  saving  schemes  and  humane  economy 
of  the  Essay,  that  he  desired  a  friend  to  find 
out  the  author  and  offer  him  a  church  living  I 
This  liberal  intention  was  (by  design  or  acci- 
dent) unhappily  frustrated.        ^ 
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MR.  GIFFORD. 


Mb.  Gifford  was  originally  bred  to  some 
handicraft:  he  afterwards  contrived  to  learn 
Latin,  and  was  for  some  time  an  usher  in  a 
school,  till  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's 
family.  The  low-bred,  self-taught  man,  the 
pedant,  and  the  dependant  on  the  great  con- 
tribute to  form  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. He  is  admirably  qualified  for  this  situa- 
tion, which  he  has  held  for  some  years,  by  a 
happy  combination  of  defects,  natural  and  ac- 
quired ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  death,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  provide  him  a  suitable  successor. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  has  no  pretensions  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  genius,  of  taste,  or  even  of  general 
knowledge.  He  merely  understands  the  me- 
chanical and   instrumental  part  of  learning. 
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He  is  a  critic  of  the  last  age,  when  the  differ- 
ent editions  of  an  author,  or  the  dates  of  his 
seyeral  performances  were  all  that  occupied  the 
•inquiries  of  a  profound  scholar,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  or  the  beauties  of  his  style  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  exercise  the  fancy 
of  the  light  and  superficial  reader.  In  studying 
an  old  author,  he  has  no  notion  of  any  thing 
beyond  adjusting  a  point,  proposing  a  different 
reading,  or  correcting,  by  the  collation  of  va- 
rious copies,  an  error  of  the  press.  In  appre- 
ciating a  modem  one,  if  it  is  an  enemy,  the 
first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  to  charge  him  with 
bad  grammar — ^he  scans  his  sentences  instead 
of  weighing  his  sense ;  or  if  it  is  a  friend,  the 
highest  compliment  he  conceives  it  possible  to 
pay  him  is,  that  his  thoughts  and  expressions 
are  moulded  on  some  hackneyed  model.  His 
standard  of  ideal  perfection  is  what  he  himself 
now  is,  a  person  of  mediocre  literary  attain- 
ments :  his  utmost  contempt  is  shewn  by  re- 
ducing any  one  to  what  he  himself  once  was, 
a  person  .without  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education  and  learning.  It  is  accordingly  as- 
sumedy  with  much  complacency  in  his  critical 
pages,  that  Tory  writers  are  classical  and 
courtly  as  a  matter  of  course ;  as  it  is  a  stand- 
ing jest  and  evident  truism,  that  Whigs  and 
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Reformers  must  be  persons  of  low  birth  and 
breeding — ^imputations  from  one  of  which  he 
himself  has  narrowly  escaped,  and  both  of 
which  he  holds  in  suitable  abhorrence.  He 
stands  over  a  contemporary  performance  with 
all  the  self-conceit  and  self-importance  of  a 
country  schoolmaster,  tries  it  by  technical 
rules,  affects  not  to  understand  the  meaning, 
examines  the  hand-writing,  the  spelling,  shrugs 
up  his  shoulders  and  chuckles  over  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  false 
concord  and — a  flogging.  There  is  nothing 
liberal,  nothing  humane  in  his  style  of  judging : 
it  is  altogether  petty,  captious,  and  literal.  The 
Editor's  politiral  subserviency  adds  the  last 
finishing  to  his  ridiculous  pedantry  and  vanity. 
He  has  all  his  life  been  a  follower  in  the  train 
of  wealth  and  power — strives  to  back  his  pre- 
tensions on  Parnassus  by  a  place  at  court,  and 
to  gild  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  by  the 
smile  of  greatness.  He  thinks,  his  works  are 
stamped  with  additional  value  by  having  his 
name  in  the  Red-Book.  He  looks  up  to  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  station  as  he  does  to 
those  of  learning,  with  the  gross  and  over- 
weening adulation  of  his  early  origin.  All  his 
notions  are  low,  upstart,  servile.  He  thinks  it 
the  highest  honour  to  a  poet  to  be  patronised 
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by  a  peer  or  by  some  dowager  of  quality.  He 
is  prouder  of  a  court-liyary  than  of  a  laurel- 
wreath  ;  and  is  only  sure  of  having  established 
his  claims  to  respectability  by  having  sacri- 
ficed those  of  independence.  He  is  a  retainer 
to  the  Muses;  a  door-keeper  to  learning;  a 
lacquey  in  the  state.  He  believes  that  modem 
literature  should  wear  the  fetters  of  classical 
antiquity ;  that  truth  is  to  be  weired  in  the 
scales  of  opinion  and  prejudice ;  that  power  is 
equivalent  to  right;  that  genius  is  dep^ident 
on  rules;  that  taste  and  refinement  of  lan- 
guage consist  in  tvord-^atching.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  Mr.  Gifford  knows  better  than  he 
pretends;  and  that  he  is  shrewd,  artful,  and  de- 
signing. But  perhaps  it  may  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  suppose  that  his  dulness  is  guarantee 
for  his  sincerity ;  or  that  before  he  is  the  tool 
of  the  profligacy  of  others,  he  is  the  dupe  of 
his  own  jaundiced  feelings,  and  narrow,  hood- 
winked perceptions. 

"  Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry:  in  vain— 
The  creiUure's  at  his  dirty  work  again !" 

But  this  is  less  from  choice  or  perversity,  than 
because  he  cannot  help  it  and  can  do  nothing 
else.  He  damns  a  beautiful  expression  less 
out  of  spite  than  because  he  really  does  not 
understand  it :  any  novelty  of  thought  or  sen- 
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tim^nt  gives  him  a  shock  from  which  he  cannot 
recover  for  some  time,  and  he  naturally  takes 
}uQ.  revenge  for  the  alarm  and  mieaainess  occa- 
sioned him,  without  referring  to  venal  or  party 
motives.    He  garbles  an  author's  meaning,  not 
so  much  wilfully,  as  because  it  is  a  pain  to 
him  to  enlarge  his  microscopic  view  to  take  in 
the  context,  when  a  particular  sentence  or  pas- 
sage has  stnK^  him  as  quaint  and  out  of  the 
way:  he  fly^^blows  an  authors  style,  and  picks 
out  detached  words  and  phrases  for  cynical 
reprobation,  simply  because  he  feels  himself  at 
home,   or  takes  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  this 
sort  of  petty  warfare.    He  is  tetchy  and  im« 
patient  of  ccmtradiction ;  sore  with  wounded 
pride ;  angry  at  obvious  faults,  more  angry  at 
unforeseen  beauties.     He  has  the  chalk-stones 
in  his  understanding,  and  from  being  used  to 
long  confinement,  cannot  bear  the   slightest 
jostling  or  irregularity  of  motion.    He  may 
call  out  with  the  fellow  in  the  Tempest — **  I 
am  not^Stephano,  but  a  cramp!"    He  would 
go  back  to  the  standard  of  opinions,  style,  the 
faded  ornaments,  and  insipid  formalities  that 
came   into   fashion    about   forty   years    ago. 
Fishes  of  thought,  flights  of  fancy,  idiomatic 
expressions,  he  sets  down  among  the  signs  of 
the  times — the  extraordinary  occurrences  of 
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the  age  we  live  in.    They  are  marks  of  a  rest* 
less  and  revolutionary  spirit :  they  disturb  his 
composure  of  mind,  and  threaten  (by  implica^ 
tion)  the  safety  of  the  state.    His  slow,  snail- 
paced,  bed-rid  habits  of  reasoning  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  whirling,  eccentric  motion,  the 
rapid,  perhaps  extravagant  combinations  of 
modem  literature.    He  has  long  been  station* 
ary  himself,  and  is  determined  that  others  shall 
remain  so.    The  hazarding  a  paradox  is  like  let- 
ting off  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear :  he  is  alarmed 
and  offended.    The  using  an  elliptical  mode 
of  expression  (such  as  he  did  not  use  to  find 
in  Guides  to  the  English  Tongue)  jars  him  like 
coming  suddenly  to  a  step  in  a  flight  of  stairs 
that  you  were  not  aware  of.    He  pishes  and 
pshaws  at  all  this,  exercises  a  sort  of  inteijec- 
tional  criticism  on  what  excites  his  spleen,  his 
envy,  or  his  wonder,  and  hurls  his  meagre  ana- 
themas ex  cathedrd  at  all  those  writers  who 
are  indifferent  alike  to  his  precepts  and  his 
example ! 

Mr.  Gifford,  in  short,  is  possessed  of  that 
sort  of  learning  which  is  likely  to  result  from 
an  over-anxious  desire  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  ;  that  sort  of 
wit,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ill-humour  or 
bodily  pain ;  that  sort  of  sense,  which  arises 
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from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  disposition 
to  cavil  at  and  dispute  the  opinions  of  others ; 
and  that  sort  of  reputation,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  bowing  to  established  authority 
and  ministerial  influence.  He  dedicates  to 
some  great  man,  and  receives  his  compliments 
in  return.  He  appeals  to  some  great  name, 
and  the  Under-graduates  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 
He  throws  the  weight  of  his  verbal  criticism 
and  puny  discoveries  in  black4etter  reading 
into  the  gap,  that  is  supposed  to  be  making  in 
the  Constitution  by  Whigs  and  Radicals,  whom 
he  qualifies  without  mercy  as  dunces  and  mis- 
creants; and  so  entitles  himself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  character  of 
his  mind  is  an  titter  want  of  independence  and 
magnanimity  in  all  that  he  attempts.  He 
cannot  go  alone,  he  must  have  crutches,  a 
go^art  and  trammels,  or  he  is  timid,  fretful, 
and  helpless  as  a  child.  He  cannot  conceive 
of  any  thing  difierent  from  what  he  finds  it, 
and  hates  those  who  pretend  to  a  greater  reach 
of  intellect  or  boldness  of  spirit  than  himself. 
He  inclines,  by  a  natural  and  deliberate  bias, 
to  the  traditional  in  laws  and  government ;  to 
the  orthodox  in  religion ;  to  the  safe  in  opini- 
on ;  to  the  trite  in  imagination;  to  the  technical 
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in  style;  to  whatever  implies  a  surrender  of 
individual  judgment  into  the  hands  of  autho- 
rity, and  a  subjection  of  individual  feeling  to 
mechanic  rules.  If  he  finds  any  one  flying  in 
the  face  of  these,  or  straggling  from  the  beaten 
path,  he  thinks  he  has  them  at  a  notable  dis- 
advantage, and  falls  foul  of  them  without  loss 
of  time,  partly  to  soothe  his  own  sense  of 
mortified  self-consequence,  and  as  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  his  legitimate  friends.  He  takes 
none  but  unfietir  advantages.  He  twits  his  ad- 
versaries (that  is,  those  who  are  not  in  the 
leading-strings  of  his  school  or  party)  with 
some  personal  or  accidental  defect.  If  a 
writer  has  been  punished  for  a  political  libel, 
he  is  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  a  literary  criticism. 
If  a  lady  goes  on  crutches  and  is  out  of  favour 
at  court,  she  is  reminded  of  it  in  Mr.  Gifford's 
manly  satire.  He  sneers  at  people  of  low  birth 
or  who  have  not  had  a  college-education,  partly 
to  hide  his  own  want  of  certain  advantages, 
partly  as  well-timed  flattery  to  those  who  pos« 
sess  them.  He  has  a  right  to  laugh  at  poor,  un- 
friended, untitled  genius  from  wearing  the 
livery  of  rank  and  letters,  as  footmen  behind  a 
coronet-coach  laugh  at  the  rabble.  He  keeps 
good  company,  and  forgets  himself.  He  stands 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Murray's  shop,  and  will  not 
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let  any  body  pass  but  the  weU-dressed  mob, 
or  some  followers  of  tbe  court.  To  edge  into 
the  Quarterly  Temple  of  Fame  the  candidate 
must  have  a  diploma  from  the  Universities,  a 
passport  from  the  Treasury.  Otherwise,  it  is  a 
breach  of  etiquette  to  let  him  pass,  an  insult  to 
the  better  sort  who  aspire  to  the  love  of  letters 
— and  may  chance  to  drop  in  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Poets.  Ox,  if  he  cannot  manage  it  thus,  or 
get  rid  of  the  claim  on  the  bare  ground  of  po- 
verty or  want  of  school-learning,  he  trumps  up 
an  excuse  for  the  occasion,  such  as  that  ''  a 
man  was  confined  in  Newgate  a  short  time  be- 
fore'*— it  is  not  a  /ie  on  the  part  of  the  critic, 
it  is  only  an  amiable  subserviency  to  the  will 
of  his  betters,  like  that  of  a  menial  who  is  or- 
dered to  deny  his  master,  a  sense  of  propriety, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  poetical  and  moral 
license.  Such  fellows  (such  is  his  cue  from 
his  employers)  should  at  any  rate  be  kept  out 
of  privileged  places :  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  prose-libels  ought  not  to  be  suf*^ 
fered  to  write  poetry — if  the  fact  was  not  ex- 
actly as  it  was  stated,  it  was  something  of  the 
kind,  or  it  ought  to  have  been  so,  the  assertion 
was  a  pious  fraud, — ^the  public,  the  court,  the 
prince  himself  might  read  the  work,  but  for 
this  mark  of  opprobrium  set  upon  it — it  was 
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not  to  be  endured  that  an  insolent  plebeian 
should  aspire  to  elegance,  taste,  fancy — it  was 
throwing  down  the  barriers  which  ought  to 
separate  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  the 
loyal  and  the  disloyal — the  paraphrase  of  the 
story  of  Dante  was  therefore  to  perform  qua« 
rantine,  it  was  to  seem  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  gaol  infection,  there  was  to  be  a  taint  upon 
it,  as  there  was  none  in  it — ^and  all  this  was 
performed  by  a  single  slip  of  Mr^  Gifford's 
pen !  We  would  willingly  believe  (if  we  could) 
that  in  this  case  there  was  as  much  weak- 
ness and  prejudice  as  there  was  malice  and 
cunning. — Again,  we  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  writer  of  the 
Verses  to  Anna  could  enter  into  the  spirit  or 
delicacy  of  Mr.  Keats's  poetry.  The  fate  of  the 
latter  somewhat  resembled  that  of 

—  *^  a  bud  bit  by  an  envious  wonn» 
Ere  it  could  spread  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  its  beauty  to  the  sun." 

Mr.  Keats's  ostensible  crime  was  that  he  had 
been  praised  in  the  Examkier  Newspaper:  a 
greater  and  more  unpardonable  offence  proba- 
bly was,  that  he  was  a  true  poet,  with  all  the  er- 
rors and  beauties  of  youthful  genius  to  answer 
for.  Mr.  Gifford  was  as  insensible  to  the  one 
as  he  was  inexorable  to  the  other.     Let  the 
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reader  judge  from  the  two  subjoined  spe- 
cimens how  fkr  the  one  writer  could  ever, 
without  a  presumption  equalled  only  by  a 
want  of  self-knowledge,  set  himself  in  judg- 
ment on  the  other. 

"  Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  heart  in  vain,  and  die,  heart^stifled,  in  her  dell. 

**  A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings. 

*'  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
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And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  |i  ia(nt : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wingSt  for  heaven: — Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

"  Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewds  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddioe ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  se^s, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed> 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

"  Soon  trembling  in  her  sof^  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  Kmbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day : 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again." 

EvB  Of  St.  Aoxss. 

With  the  rich  beauties  and  the  dim  obscurities 
of  lines  like  these,  let  us  contrast  the  Verses 
addressed  To  a  Tuft  of  early  Violets  by  the  fas- 
tidious author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad. — 

'*  Sweet  flowers!  that  from  your  humble  beds 
Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 
To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies. 
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*'  Retire,  retire !  These  tepid  airt 

Are  not  the  genial  lmx>d  of  May ; 
That  son  with  ligfat  malignant  glarf  s, 
And  flatters  only  to  l>etray. 

**  Stem  Winter's  r^pi  is  not  yet  past— 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 
On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 
And  nips  yonr  root,  and  bys  you  low. 

"  Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom ! 

But  I  win  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soU  on  which  to  bloom, 
A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

*'  Come  then — 'ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

**  Ye  droop,  fond  flowers  1  But  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 
Your  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow ; 
And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 

"  For  there  has  liberal  Nature  joined 
Uer  riches  to  the  stores  of  Art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 
The  soft>  the  sympathising  heart. 

*'  Come,  then— 'ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

"  O !  I  should  iidxik—thatjragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share — * 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid 

By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

*  What  an  awkward  bed-fellow  for  a  tuft  of  violets ! 
U   2 
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*^  More  blest  than  me^  thus  shall  ye  live 
Your  little  day  ;  and  when  ye  die, 
Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  Muse  shall  give 
A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 

"  While  I  alas !  no  distant  date, 

Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 
Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name.'* 

We  subjoin  one  more  specimen  of  these 
**  wild  strains***  said  to  be  *'  Written  two  years 
after  the  preceding.''   Ecce  iterum  Crispinus. 

"  I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies ; 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here, 
And  every  hour  Affection  cries, 
Go,  and  partake  her  humhle  hier. 

"  I  wish  I  could !  for  when  she  died 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  prov*d 
Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unlov'd. 

"  But  who,  when  I  am  tum'd  to  clay^ 
Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  "  no  business  there  ?" 

*  **  How  oft,  O  Dart!  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share, 
On  thy  romantic  banks,  have  my  xcild  strains 
(Not  yet  forgot  amidst  my  native  plains) 
While  thou  hast  sweetly  gurgled  down  the  vale> 
Filled  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale  f 
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**  And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 

The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow-drops  cold, 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring,  ^' 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mduld  ? 

**  And  who,  while  Memory  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 
And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  ? 

While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid, 
By  fiiultering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betray'd, 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  finger — point  the  tenderest  line!" 

Maviad,pp.  194,  20^. 
Yet  the  author  assures  us  just  before,  that  in  these  "  wild 
strains"  "  all  was  plain." 

**  Even  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  through  my  lays, 
No  oaths,  no  execrations ;  all  was  plain ; 
Yet  trust  me,  while  thy  ever  jingling  train    * 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  sKock  the  reason  and  revolt  the  heart ; 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  drest, 
Awakened  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast." 

If  any  one  else  had 'compost  thesp  "  wild  strains,"  in  which 
**  all  is  plain,"  Mr.  Gifford  would  have  accused  them  of  three 
things,  *'  1.  Downright  nonsense.  2,  Downright  frigidity. 
$.  Downright  doggrel ;"  and  proceeded  to  anatomise  them 
very  cordially  in  his  way.  As  it  is,  he  is  thrilled  with  a 
very  pleasing  horror  at  his  former  scenes  of  tenderness,  and 
''gasps  at  the  recollection"  of  watay  Aqua rivs T  he! 
jam'  satis  est!  **  Why  rack  a  grub— a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel  ?" 
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<'  I  DID  IT ;  lUdd  would  fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore — 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
But  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  more. 

"  Take  then,  sweet  maid !  this  simple  strain, 
The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Tliy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 
And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

"  And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look. 

That  voice  that  might  with  music  vie, 
Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye, 

"  Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  padence,  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 
Thy  gay  good-humour — can  they  **  fade  ?" 

"  Perhaps— «but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view, 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu !" 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  low, 
mechanic  vein  of  these  impoverished  lines, 
that  they  were  written  at  an  eariy  age— 
they  were  the  inspired  production  of  a 
youthful  lover !  Mr.  Gifford  was  thirty  when 
he  wrote  them,  Mr.  Keats  died  when  he  was 
scarce  twenty !  Farther  it  may  be  said,  that 
Mr.  Gifford  hazarded  his  first  poetical  at- 
tempts under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  neg- 
lected education :  but  the  same  circumstance. 
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together  with  a  few  unpruned  redundancies  of 
fancy  and  qoaintnesses  of  expression,  was 
Hiade  the  plea  on  which  Mr.  Keats  was  hooted 
out  of  the  world,  and  his  fine  talents  and 
wounded  sensibilities  consigned  to  an  early 
grare.  In  short,  the  treatment  of  this  heedless 
candidate  for  poetical  fame  might  serve  as  a 
warning,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  unfledged  tyros,  how  they  ven- 
ture upon  any  such  doubtAU  experiments,  ex- 
cept under  the  auspices  of  some  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber or  Government  Aristarchus,  and  how 
they  imprudently  associate  themselves  with 
men  of  mere  popular  talent  or  independence  of 
feeling ! — It  is  the  same  in  prose  worlds.  The 
Editor  scorns  to  enter  the  lists  of  argument 
with  any  proscribed  writer  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  does  not  refute,  but  denounces 
him.  He  makes  no  concessions  to  an  adver- 
sary, lest  they  should  in  som^  way  be  turned 
against  him.  He  only  feels  himself  safe  in  the 
fancied  insignificance  of  others :  he  only  feels 
himself  superior  to  those  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  the  lowest  of  mankind.  All  persons  are 
without  common-sense  and  honesty  who  do 
not  believe  implicitly  (with  him)  in  the  imma- 
culateness  of  Ministers  and  the  divine  origin  of 
Kings.  Thus  be  informed  the  world  that  the 
author  of  Table-Talk  was  a  person  who  could 
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not  write  a  sentence  of  common  English  and 
could  hardly  spell  his  own  name,  because  he 
was  not  a  friend  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  had  the  assurance  to  write 
Characters  of  Shakespear's  Plays  in  a  style  of 
criticism  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Gifford's. 
He  charged  this  writer  with  imposing  on  the 
public  by  a  flowery  style ;  and  when  the  latter 
ventured  to  refer  to  a  work  of  his,  called  An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Hum^n  Action,  which 
has  not  a  single  ornament  in  it,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  original  studies  and  the  proper  bias  of 
his  mind,  the  learned  critic,  with  a  shrug  of 
great  self-satisfaction,  said,  ^*  It  was  amusing 
to  see  this  person,  sitting  like  one  of  Brouwer's 
Dutch  boors  over  his  gin  and  tobacco-pipes, 
aind  fancying  himself  a  Leibnitz !"  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gifford's 
censure  had  ever  written  such  a  work  or  not ; 
for  if  he  had,  he  had  amused  himself  with 
something  besides  gin  and  tobacco-pipes. 
But  our  Editor,  by  virtue  of  the  situation  he 
holds,  is  superior  to  facts  or  arguments:  he 
is  accountable  neither  to  the  public  nor  to 
authors  for  what  he  says  of  them,  but  owes  it 
to  his  employers  to  prejudice  the  work  and 
vilify  the  writer,  if  the  latter  is  not  avowedly 
ready  to  range  himself-on  the  stronger  side. — 
Th«   Quarterly  Review,    besides  the    political 
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tirades  and  denunciations  of  suspected  writers, 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies, is  filled  up  with  accounts  of  books  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  for  the  amusement  of  the 
younger  branches.  The  poetical  department  is 
almost  a  sinecure,  consisting  of  mere  summary 
decisions  and  a  list  of  quotations.  Mr.  Croker 
is  understood  to  contribute  the  St.  Helena 
articles  and  the  liberality,  Mr.  Canning  the 
practical  good  sense,  Mr.  Disraeli  the  good- 
nature,  Mr.  Jacob  the  modesty,  Mr.  Southey 
the  consistency,  and  the  Editor  himself  the 
chivalrous  spirit  and  the  attacks  on  Lady 
Morgan.  It  is  a  double  crime,  and  excites  a 
double  portion  of  spleen  in  the  Editor,  when 
female  writers  are  not  advocates  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  This  Journal, 
then,  is  a  depository  for  every  species  of  po- 
litical sophistry  and  personal  calumny.  There 
is  no  abuse  or  corruption  that  does  not  there 
find  a  Jesuitical  palliation  or  a  bare-faced  vindi- 
cation. There  we  meet  the  slime  of  hypocrisy, 
the  varnish  of  courts,  the  cant  of  pedantry,  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  the  iron  hand  of  power. 
Its  object  is  as  mischievous  as  the  means  by 
which  it  is  pursued  are  odious.  The  intention  is 
to  poison  the  sources  of  public  opinion  and  of 
individual  fame — to  pervert  literature,  from  be- 
ing the  natural  ally  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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into  an  engine  of  priestcraft  and  despotism, 
and  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitutioa  and  the  independence  of  the 
English  character.  The  Editor  and  his  friends 
systematically  explode  every  principle  of  li^ 
berty,  laugh  patriotism  and  public  spirit  to 
scom^  resent  every  pretence  to  integrity  as  a 
piece  of  singularity  or  insolence,  and  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  free  inquiry  or  discu^^ion, 
by  runnii^  down  every  writer  as  a  vile  scrib- 
bler and  a  bad  member  of  society,  who  i^ 
not  a  hireling  and  a  slave.  No  means  are 
stuck  at  in  accomplishing  this  laudable  eiiid. 
Strong  in  patronage,  they  trample  on  truth, 
justice,  and  decency. ,  They,  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  court-favourites.  They  keep  as  little 
faith  vdth  the  public,  as  with  their  oppo- 
nents. No  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Revieio 
is  to  be  trusted:  there  is  no  fact  that  is  not 
misrepresented  in  it,  no  quotation  that  is  not 
garbled,  no  character  that  is  not  slandered,  if 
it  can  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  to  do  90.  ^ 
,The  weight  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  rank  is 
thrown  into  the  scale,  gives  ixs  impulse  to  the 
machine ;  and  the  whole  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Gifford's  instinctive  gej^ius — of  the  in- 
born hatred  of  servility  for  independence,  of 
dulness  for  talent,  of  cunning  and  impudeince 
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for  troth  and  honesty.  It  costs  him  no  effort 
to  execute  his  disreputable  task — in  being  the 
tool  of  a  crooked  policy,  he  but  labours  in  his 
ni^tural  vocation.  He  patches  up  a  rotten 
systeqi  as  he  would  supply  the  chasms  in  a 
wonn-eaten  manuscript,  from  a  grovelKng 
incapacity  to  do  any  thing  better;  thinks  that 
if  a  single  iota  in  the  claims  of  prerogative 
and  power  were  lost,  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  would  fall  upon  his  head  and  crush 
him;  and  calculates  that  his  best  chance 
for  literary  reputation  is  by  black-balling  one 
half  of  the  competitors  as  Jacobins  and 
levellers,  and  securing  the  suffrages  of  the 
other  half  in  his  favour  as  a  loyal  subject  and 
trusty  partisan ! 

Mr.  Gifford,  as  a  satirist,  is  violent  and 
abropt*  He  takes  obvious  or  physical  defects, 
and  dwells  upon  them  with  much  labour 
and  harshness  of  invective,  but  with  very  little 
wit  or  spirit.  He  expresses  a  great  deal  of 
anger  and  contempt,  but  you  cannot  tell  very 
wdl  why — except  that  he  seems  to  be  sore 
and  out  of  humour.  His  satire  is  mere  pee- 
vishness and  spleen,  or  something  worse— 
personal  antipathy  and  rancour.  We  are  in 
quite  as  much  pain  for  the  writer,  as  for  the 
object  of  his  resentment.  His  address  to  Peter 
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Pindar  is  laughable  from  its  outrageousness. 
He  denounces  him  as  a  wretch  hateful  to  God 
and  man^  for  some  of  the  most  harmless  and 
amusing  trifles  that  ever  were  written — and 
the    very    good-'humour    and    pleasantry     of 
which,  we  suspect,  constituted  their  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Drawcansir. — His  attacks 
on  Mrs  Robinson  were  unmanly,   and  even 
those    on  Mr.  Merry  and  the  Della-Cruscan 
School  were  much  more  ferocious  than  the 
occasion  warranted.     A  little  affectation  and 
quaintness  of  style  did  not  merit  such  severity 
of  castigation.*    As  a  translator,  Mr.  Gifford's 
version  of  the  Roman  satirii^t  is  the  baldest, 
and,  in  parts,  the  most;  offensive  of  all  others. 
We  do  not  know  why  he  attempted  it,  unless 
he  had  got  it  in  his  head  that  he  should  thus  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Dryden,  as  he  had  already 
done  in  those  of  Pope  in  theBaviad  andMeeviad. 
As  an  editor  of  old  authors,  Mr.  Giffordis  enti- 
tled to  considerable  praise  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  revising  the  text,  and  for  some  im- 
provements he  has  introduced  into  it.     He 
had  better  have  spared  the  notes,  in  which, 
though  he  has  detected  the  blunders  of  pre- 
vious commentators,  he  has  exposed  his  own 

"  *  Mr.  Merry  was  even  with  our  author  in  personality  of 
abuse.  See  his  Lines  on  the  Story  of  the  Ape  that  was  given 
in  charge  to  the  ex -tutor. 
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This  fiMxtioiu  writer,  oommoiily  known  by  the  nune  of  Peter  Pindar,  wns  born  at 
Dodbrook,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1737 ;  his  pareiBts  being  respectable,  he  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Kingsbridge,  and  hence  was  sent  to  France,  to  finish 
his  edncation.  On  his  return  he  was  Uken  apprentice  by  an  nnmarried  ancle,  a  suigeoo 
and  apothecary,  at  Fowey,  in  ComwalL  Having  a  very  early  taste  for  drawing  and 
veraification,  the  pencil  and  the  pen  divided  his  l^ure  hours.  Coming  to  London,  oo 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  continued  his  medical  studies  in  th^  hospitals  { 
but  when  Sir  William  Trelawney,  a  distant  relative  of  the  ftmily,  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  in  1706,  he  took  Mr.  Woloott  out  with  him  as  his  physician.  At  what 
period  the  latter  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  not  quite  clear;  however,  he  had  not 
been  long  in  Jamaica  before  his  patron,  seeming  to  think  him  equally  as  fit  for  the  cure  of 
souls  as  of  bodies,  recommended  him  to  officiate  as  rector  of  St  Anne's  Church,  and 
afterwards  gave  him  the  living  of  Vere,  where  Peter  placed  a  curate,  residing  himself 
at  the  government  house,  m  Spanish  Town.  After  the  decease  of  Sir  WiUiam  Trelaw-  * 
ney,  he  returned  home  and  practised  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  where  a  legacy  of  2000L 
left  him  by  his  oU  roaster  i^  uncle,  with  the  profits  of  his  profession,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  have  lived  respectably ;  but  the  indulgence  of  his  satirical  vein  was  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  consideratioo.  Adrcnmstancethat  marked  this  period  was  his  dis- 
covery of  the  genios  of  young  Opie,  the  painter,  while  labouring,  it  is  said,  in  a  saw-pit : 
his  shining  talents  soon  released  him  from  the  menial  services  in  which  be  was  empbyfed 
by  Pindar. 

The  hostility  of  the  latter  to  the  King  was  for  many  years  rancorous  in  the  extreme : 
Peter,  it  seems,  never  forgave  any  one  who  diflfered  with  him.  His  first  publication, 
under  the  signature  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  the  ^  Epistle  to  those  literary  Cokissusses, 
the  Reviewers.**  Between  1782  and  1786,  the  <«  Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians'* appeared,  and  the  author  quitted  Truro,  and  threw  himself  upon  London  as  a 
writer  by  profession.  In  the  poem  called  *'  Peter's  Pension,"  (asolemn  epistle  to  a  sub- 
lime personage,  between  Jest  and  earnest,)  as  he  expressed  hb  willingness  to  be  pensioned,  • 
it  was  soon  after  offered  and  accepted ;  but  with  this  condition  on  his  part,  ^^  that  he 
should  write  no  praise,  but  would  munle  his  muse."  Things  went  on  upon  this  footing 
two  quarters,  when,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  hinting  that  active  co^>peration  was 
expected,  the  satirist  was  offended,  and  he  hastily  withdrew,  refusing  to  take  the  pension, 
of  which  one  half  year,  amounting  to  lOOL  was  then  due.  Injustice  to  the  poet,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  subsequently  to  the  mebncholy  events  of  lJ^88-9,  he  never  «n- 
bridlsd  the  licentiousness  of  hb  muse  upon  his  sovereign. 

Pindar  was  no  friend  to  the  French  Revolution ;  and  about  1792  he  attacked  Tom 
Paine  with  the  strong  force  of  his  ridicule.  By  a  law-suit  with  his  bookseUers,  which 
was  compromised,  it  appeared  they  alloWed  him  2MN.  a  year  ibr  the  copyright  of  his 
works.  With  pnbbc  siiid  private  persons,  whom  he  had  generally  made  his  enemies,  he 
was  almost  continually  embroiled;  and,  when  upwards  of  70,  was  prosecuted  for  at- 
tempting criminal  conversation  with  the  young  wife  of  a  tradesman  he  empk>yed. 

Latteriy,  brandy  was  supposed  to  be  his  principal  beverage ;  and,  after  being  long 
aalgected  to  a  decay  of  sight  and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1819.  His  remains,  agreeably  to  his  request,  were  deposited  in  a  vault  at  St  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  author  of  Hndibras.  /^^^^r^l^ 
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ill-temper  and  narrowness  of  feeling  more. 
As  a  critic,  he  has  thrown  no  light  on  the 
character  and  spirit  of  his  authors.  He  has 
shewn  no  striking  power  of  analysis  nor  of 
original  illustration,  though  he  has  chosen  to 
exercise  his  pen  on  writers  most  congenial  to 
his  own  turn  of  mind,  from  their  dry  and  caustic 
vein;  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson.  What  he  will 
make  of  Marlowe,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  He 
has  nojie  of  "  the  fiery  quality"  of  the  poet. 
Mr.  Gifford  does  not  take  for  his  motto  on 
these  occasions — Sptritus  precipitandus  est! — 
His  most  successful  efforts  in  this  way  are 
barely  respectable.  In  general,  his  observa- 
tions are  petty,  ill-concocted,  and  discover  as 
little  tact,  as  they  do  a  habit  of  connected 
reasoning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  attempting 
to  add  the  name  of  Massinger  to  the  list  of 
Catholic  poets,  our  minute  critic  insists  on  the 
profusion  of  crucifixes,  glories,  angelic  visions, 
garlands  of  roses,  and  clouds  of  incense  scat-^ 
tered  through  the  Virgin^Martyr,  as  evidence 
of  the  theological  sentiments  meant  to  be  in- 
culcated by  the  play,  when  the  least  reflection 
might  have  taught  him,  that  they  proved  no- 
thing  but  the  author's  poetical  conception  of 
the  character  and  costume  of  his  subject.  A 
writer  might,  with  the  same  sinister,  short- 
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sighted  shrewdness,  be  accused  of  Heathen- 
ism for  talking  of  Flora  and  Ceres  in  a  poein 
on  the  Seasons!  What  are  produced  as  the 
exclusive  badges  and  occult  proofs  of  Catholic 
bigotry,  are  nothing  but  the  adventitious  or- 
naments and  external  symbols,  the  gross  and 
sensible  language,  in  a  word,  the  poetry  of 
Christianity  in  general.  What  indeed  shews 
the  frivolousness  of  the  whole  inference  is  that 
Deckar,  who  is  asserted  by  our  critic  to  have 
contributed  some  of  the  most  passionate  and 
fantastic  of  these  devotional  scenes,  is  not 
even  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Popery.  In  like 
manner,  he  excuses  Massinger  for  the  gross- 
ness  of  one  of  his  plots  (that  of  the  Unnatural 
Combat)  by  saying  that  it  was  supposed  to 
take  place  before  the  Christian  era;  by  this 
shallow  common-place  persuading  himself,  or 
fancying  he  could  persuade  others,  that  the 
crime  in  question  (which  yet  on  the  very  face 
of  the  story  is  made  the  ground  of  a  tragic 
catastrophe)  was  first  made  statutory  by  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  foregoing  is  a  harsh  criticism,  and  may 
be  thought  illiberal.  But  as  Mr.  Gifford  as- 
sumes a  right  to  say  what  he  pleases  of 
others — they  may  be  allowed  to  speak  the 
truth  of  him ! 
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The  Quarterly  Review  arose  out  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, not  as  a  corollary,  but  in  contradic- 
tion to  it.  An  article  had  appeared  in  the 
latter  on  Don  Pedro  Cevalios,  which  stung  the 
Tories  to  the  quick  by  the  free  way  in  which 
it  spoke  of  men  and  things,  and  something 
must  be  done  to  check  these  escapades  of  the 
Edinlmrgh.  It  was  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  truth  should  out  in  this  manner,  even  oc- 
casionally and  half  in  jest.  A  startling  shock 
was  thus  given  to  established  prejudices,  the 
mask  was  taken  off  from  grave  hypocrisy,  and 
the  most  serious  consequences  were  to  be 
apprehended.  The  persons  who  wrote  in  this 
Review  seemed  ''  to  have  their  hands  full  of 
troths^''  and  now  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  spleen 
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or  gaiety,  let  some  of  them  fly ;  and  while  this 
practice  continued,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Monarchy  or  the  Hierarchy  was  safe. 
Some  of  the  arrows  glanced,  others  might 
stick,  and  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  It  was  not 
the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but 
the  spirit  that  was  looked  at  with  jealousy  and 
alarm.  The  principles  were  by  no  means  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  existing  institutions:  but 
the  spirit  was  that  of  fair  and  free  discussion; 
a  field  was  open  to  argument  and  wit;  every 
question  was  tried  upon  its  own  ostensible 
merits,  and  there  was  no  foul  play.  The  tone 
was  that  of  a  studied  impartiality  (which 
many  called  trimming)  or  of  a  sceptical  in- 
difference. This  tone  of  impartiality  and 
indifference,  however,  did  not  at  all  suit  those 
who  profited  or  existed  by  abuses,  who  breath- 
ed the  very  air  of  corruption.  They  know 
well  enough  that  '*  those  who  are  not  far 
them  are  against  them."  They  wanted  a  pub- 
lication impervious  alike  to  truth  and  candour ; 
that,  hood-winked  itself,  should  lead  public 
opinion  blindfold;  that  should  stick  at  no- 
thing to  serve  the  turn  of  a  party ;  that  should 
be  the  exclusive  organ  of  prejudice,  the  sordid 
tool  of  power ;  that  should  go  the  whole  length 
of  want  of  principle  in  palliating  every  dis- 
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honest  measure,  of  want  of  decency  in  de- 
faming every  honest  man  ;  that  should  prejudge 
every  question,  traduce  every  opponent ;  that 
should  give  no  quarter  to  fair  inquiry  or  liberal 
sentiment ;  that  should  be  ''  ugly  all  over  with 
hypocrisy/'  and  present  one  foul  blotch  of 
servility,  intolerance,  falsehood,  spite,  and  ill- 
manners.  The  Quarterly  Review  was  accord- 
ingly set  up. 

**  Sidience  no  fiury  lights,  no  quickning  ray, 
Nor  stir  of  pube^  nor  olgect  to  entice 
Abroad  the  spirits ;  but  the  cloistcr'd  heart 
Sits  squat  at  home,  like  Pagod  in  a  niche 
Obscurer 

This  event  was  accordingly  hailed  (and  the 
omen  has  been  fulfilled!)  as  a  great  relief 
to  all  those  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  have 
things  remain  exactly  as  they  are  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  inquiries  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  and  that  if  you  cannot  answer  a 
man's  arguments,  you  may  at  least  try  to 
take  away  his  character. 

We  do  not  implicitly  bow  to  the  political 
opinions,  nor  to  the  critical  decisions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  but  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  talent  with  which  they  are  supported,  and 
to  the  tone  of  manly  explicitness  in  which  they 
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are  delivered.*  They  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  as  it  is  the 
express  object  of  the  Quarterly  Review  to  dis- 
countenance and  extinguish  that  spirit,  both  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
stands  upon  the  ground  of  opinion ;  it  asserts 
the  supremacy  of  intellect :  the  pre-eminence 
it  claims  is  from  an  acknowledged  superiority 
of  talent  and  information  and  literary  attain- 
ment, and  it  does  not  build  one  tittle  of  its 
influence  on  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  au- 
thority, or  personal  malevolence.  It  takes  up 
a  question,  and  argues  it  pro  and  can  with  great 
knowledge  and  boldness  and  skill ;  it  points 
out  an  absurdity,  and  runs  it  down,  fairly,  and 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced.  In  the 
former  case,  its  conclusions  may  be  wrong, 
there  may  be  a  bias  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
but  he  states  the  arguments  and  circumstances 
on  both  sides,  from  which  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed — it  is  not  his  cue,  he  has  neither  the 
effrontery  nor  the  meanness  to  falsify  facts  or 
to  suppress  objections.  In  the  latter  case,  or 
where  a  vein  of  sarcasm  or  irony  is  resorted  to, 

*  The  style  of  philosophical  criticism,  which  has  been  the 
boast  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Monthly  Review  about  the  year  1796,  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr,  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich* 
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the  ridicule  is  not  barbed  by  some  allusion 
(false  or  true)  to  private  history ;  the  object  of 
It  has  brought  the  infliction  on  himself  by  some 
literary  folly  or  political  delinquency  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  understood  and  justifiable 
provocation,  instead  of  being  held  up  to  scorn 
as  a  knave  for  not  being  a  tool,  or  as  a  block- 
head for  thinking  for  himself.   In  the  Edinburgh 
Review  the  talents  of  those  on  the  opposite  side 
are  always  extolled  plena  ore — in  the  Quarterly 
Review  they  are  denied  altogether,  and  the  jus- 
tice that  is  in  this  way  withheld  from  them 
is  compensated  by  a  proportionable  supply  of 
personal  abuse.    A  man  of  genius  who  is  a 
lord,  and  who   publishes  with  Mr.  Murray, 
may  now  and  then  stand  as  good  a  chance 
as  a  lord  who  is  not  a  man  of  genius  and 
who  publishes  with   Messrs.  Longman:   but 
that  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  Quarterly.   From  its  account  you  would 
take  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Stuart  Rose  for  two 
very  pretty  poets ;  but  Mr.  Moore's  Magdalen 
Muse  is  sent  to  Bridewell  without  mercy,  to 
beat  hemp  in  silk-stockings.    In  the  Quarterly 
nothing  is  regarded   but  the   political  creed 
or  external  circumstances  of  a  writer :  in  the 
Edinburgh  nothing  is  ever  adverted  to  but  his 
literary  mejits.     Or  if  there  is  a  bias  of  any 
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kind,  it  arises  from  an  afibctation  of  magnani* 
mity  and  candour  in  giving  heaped  measure 
to  those  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  politics, 
and  in  being  critically  severe  on  others. 
Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  lauded  to  the  skies 
for  his  romantic  powers,  without  any  allusion  to 
his  political  demerits  (as  if  this  would  be  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  genius  and  of  criticism 
by  the  introduction  of  party-spirit) — while  Lord 
Byron  is  called  to  a  grave  moral  reckoning. 
There  is,  however,  little  of  the  cant  of  morality 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review — and  it  is  quite  free 
from  that  of  religion.  It  keeps  to  its  province, 
which  is  that  of  criticism— or  to  the  discussion 
of  debateable  topics,  and  acquits  itself  in 
both  with  force  and  spirit.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
Reviews.  The  one  appeals  with  confidence  to 
its  own  intellectual  resources,  to  the  variety  of 
its  topics,  to  its  very  character  and  existence 
as  a  literary  joumal,which  depend  on  its  setting 
up  no  pretensions  but  those  which  it  can  make 
^  good  by  the  talent  and  ingenuity  it  can  bring 

to  bear  upon  them — ^it  therefore  meets  every 
question,  whether  of  a  lighter  or  a  graver  cast, 
on  its  own  grounds;  the  other  blinks  every 
question,  for  it  has  no  confidence  but  in  the 
powers  that  be — shuts  itself  up  in  the  impreg- 
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nable  fastnesses  of  authority,  or  makes  some 
paltry,  cowardly  attack  (under  cover  of  anony- 
mous criticism)  on  individuals,  or  dispenses 
its  award  of  merit  entirely  according  to  the  rank 
or  party  of  the  writer.     The  faults  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  arise  out  of  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  critical  and  log;ical  power.    In  political 
questions  it  relies  too  little  on  the  broad  basis 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  enters  too  much  into 
mere  dry  formalities,  deals  too  often  in  moot- 
paints,  and  descends  too  readily  to  a  sort  of 
special-pleading  in  defence  of  home  truths  and 
natural  feelings :  in  matters  of  taste  and  cri- 
ticism, its  tone  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  super- 
cilious and  cavalier  from  its  habitual  faculty  of 
analysing  defects  and  beauties  according  to 
given  principles,  from  its  quickness  in  decid- 
ing, from  its  facility  in  illustrating  its  views. 
In  this  latter  department  it  has  been  guilty  of 
some  capital  oversights.    The  chief  was  in  its 
treatment  of  the  lyrical  Ballads  at  their  first 
appearance — not  in  its  ridicule  of  their  puerili- 
ties, but  in  its  denial  of  their  beauties,  because 
they  were  included  in  no  school,  because  they 
were  reducible  to  no  previous  standard   or 
theory  of  poetical  excellence.    For  this,  how- 
ever, considerable  reparation  has  been  made 
by  the  prompt  and  liberal  spirit  that  has  been 
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shewn  in  bringing  forward  other  examples  of 
poetical  genius.  Its  capital  sin,  in  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view,  has  been  (we  shrewdly  suspect) 
in  the  uniform  and  unqualified  encouragement 
it  has  bestowed  on  Mr.  Malthus's  system.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  to 
join  in  the  general  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised 
against  this  writer ;  but  while  it  asserted  the 
soundness  of  nmny  of  his  arguments,  and 
yielded  its  assent  to  the  truths  he  has  di- 
vulged, it  need  not  have  screened  his  errors. 
On  this  subject  alone  we  think  the  Quarterly 
has  the  advantage  of  it.  But  as  the  Quarterbf 
Review  is  a  mere  mass  and  tissue  of  prejudicea 
on  all  subjects,  it  is  the  foible  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  affect  a  somewhat  fastidious  air  of 
superiority  over  prejudices  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
determination  not  to  indulge  in  any  of  the 
amiable  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  except  as 
it  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it. 
Luckily,  it  is  seldom  reduced  to  this  alterna- 
tive :  "  reasons"  are  with  it  "as  plenty  as 
blackberries  I" 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  is  understood  to  have  contributed 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  articles  from  its 
commencement.  No  man  is  better  qualified 
for  this  situation ;  nor  indeed  so  much  so.     He 
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18  certainly  a  person  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  yet  perfectly  fitted  both  from  knowledge 
and  habits  of  mind  to  put  a  curb  upon  its  rash 
and  headlong  spirit.  He  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  and  pretensions  of 
modem  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  to  this 
be  adds  the  natural  acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  logician  with  the  habitual  caution 
and  coolness  of  his  profession.  If  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  may  be  considered  as  the  organ 
of  or  at  all  pledged  to  a  party,  that  party  is  at 
least  a  respectable  one,  and  is  placed  in  the 
middle  between  two  extremes.  The  Editor  is 
bound  to  lend  a  patient  hearing  to  the  most 
paradoxical  opinions  and  extravagant  theoriels 
which  have  resulted  in  our  times  from  the ''  in- 
finite agitation  of  wit/'  but  he  is  disposed  to 
qualify  them  by  a  number  of  practical  objec- 
tions, of  speculative  doubts,  of  checks  and 
drawbacks,  arising  out  of  actual  circum- 
stances and  prevailing  opinions,  or  the  frailties 
of  human  nature.  He  has  a  great  range  of 
knowledge,  an  incessant  activity  of  mind ;  but 
the  suspension  of  his  judgment,  tlie  well-ba- 
lanced moderation  of  his  sentiments,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  very  discursiveness  of  his 
reason.  What  may  be  considered  as  ^LMomman- 
place  conclusion  is  often  the  result  of  a  compre- 
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hensiveviewof  all  the  circumstances  of  a  case. 
Paradox,  violence,  nay  even  originality  of  con- 
ception is  not  seldom  owing  to  our  dwelling 
long  and  pertinaciously  on  some  one  part  of  a 
subject,  instead  of  attending  to  the  whole. 
Mr.  Jefirey  is  neither  a  bigot  nor  an  enthu- 
siast.   He  is  not  the  dupe  of  the  prejudices  of 
others,  nor  of  his  own.    He  is  not  wedded  to 
any  dogma,  he  is  not  long  the  sport  of  any 
whim;  before  he  can  settle  iq^  any  fond  or  fan- 
tastic opinion,  another  starts  up  to  match  it, 
like  beads  on  sparkling  wine.    A  too  restless 
display  of  talent,  a  too  undisguised  statement 
of  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  a  ques- 
tion, is  perhaps  the  great  fault  that  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him.    Where  there  is  so  much 
power  and  prejudice  to  contend  with  in  the 
opposite  scale,  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
balance  of  truth  can  hardly  be  held  with  a 
slack  or  an  even  hand ;  and  that  the  infusion 
of  a  little  more  visionary  speculation,  of  a 
little  more  popular  indignation  into  the  great 
Whig  Review  would  be  an  advantage  both  to 
itself  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.    Much  of 
this  effect  is  chargeable  less  on  an  Epicurean 
levity  of  feeling  or  on  party- trammels,  than  on 
real  sanguineness  of  disposition,  and  a  certain 
fineness  of  professional  tact.     Our  sprightly 
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Scotchman  is  not  of  a  despqnding  and  gloomy 
turn  of  mind.  He  argues  well  for  the  future 
hopes  of  mankind  from  the  smallest  beginniiigs, 
watches  the  slow,  gradual,  reluctant  growth  of 
liberal  views,  and  smiling  sees  the  aloe  of  Re- 
form blossom  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years ; 
while  the  habitual  subtlety  of  his  mind  makes 
him  perceive  decided  advantages  where  vulgar 
ignorance  or  passion  sees  only  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  a  flaw  in  an  adversary's  argument 
stands  him  instead  of  the  shout  of  a  mob,  the 
votes  of  a  majority,  or  the  fate  of  a  pitched 
battle.  The  Editor  is  satisfied  with  his  own 
conclusions,  and  does  not  make  himself  un- 
easy about  the  fate  of  mankind.  The  issue, 
be  thinks,  will  verify  his  moderate  and  well- 
founded  expectations. — We  believe  also  that 
late  events  have  given  a  more  decided  turn  to 
Mr.  Jefirey*s  mind,  and  that  he  feels  that  as 
in  the  struggle  between  liberty  and  slavery, 
the  views  of  the  one  party  have  been  laid  Bare 
with  their  success,  so  the  exertions  on  the 
other  side  should  become  more  strenuous,  and 
a  more  positive  stand  be  made  against  the 
avowed  and  appalling  encroachments  of  priest- 
craft and  arbitrary  power. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  JeflVey's  general 
style  as  a  writer  correspond,  we  think,  with 
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what  we  have  here,  stated  as  the  characteristics 
of  his  mind.    He  is  a  master  of  the  foils ;  he 
makes  an  exulting  display  of  the  dazzling  fence 
of  wit  and  argument.    His  strength  consists  in 
great  range  of  knowledge^  an  equal  familiarity 
with  the  principles  and  the  details  of  a  sub* 
ject,  and  in  a  glancing  brilliancy  and  rapidity 
of  style.     Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  manner  does  not  resolve  itself 
into  the  rapidity,  the  variety  and  aptness  of 
his  illustrations.    His  pen  is  never  at  a  loss, 
never  stands  still ;  and  would  dazzle  for  this 
reason  alone,  like  an  eye  that  is  ever  in  motion. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  is  far  from  a  flowery  or  affected 
writer;  he  has  few  tropes  or  figures,  still  less 
any  odd  startling  thoughts  or  quaint  innova- 
tions in  expression: — but  he  has  a  constant 
supply  of  ingenious  solutions  and  pertinent 
examples ;  he  never  proses,  never  grows  dull, 
never  wears  an  argument  to  tatters ;  and  by 
the  number,  the  liveliness  and  facility  of  his 
transitions,  keeps  up  that  appearance  of  viva- 
city, of  novel  and  sparkling  effect,  for  which 
others  are  too  often  indebted  to  singularity  of 
combination  or  tinsel  ornaments. 

It  may  be  discovered,  by  a  nice  observer, 
that  Mr.  Jefirey's  style  of  composition  is  that 
of  a  person  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 
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There  is  no  pause,  no  meagreness,  no  inani- 
mateness,  but  a  flow,  a  redundance  and  volu- 
bility like  that  of  a  stream  or  of  a  rolling-stone. 
The  language  is  more  copious  than  select,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  words  perform  the 
office  of  one.  This  copiousness  and  facility  is 
perhaps  an  advantage  in  extempore  speaking, 
where  no  stop  or  break  is  allowed  in  the  dis- 
course, and  where  any  word  or  any  number  of 
words  almost  is  better  than  coming  to  a  dead 
stand ;  but  in  written  compositions  it  gives  an 
air  of  either  too  much  carelessness  or  too  much 
labour.  Mr.  Jeffrey's  excellence,  as  a  public 
speaker,  has  betrayed  him  into  this  peculiarity. 
He  makes  fewer  blots  in  addressing  an  audience 
than  any  one  we  remember  to  have  heard. 
There  is  not  a  hair's-breadth  space  between 
any  two  of  his  words,  nor  is  there  a  single  ex- 
pression either  ill-chosen  or  out  of  its  place. 
He  speaks  without  stopping  to  take  breath, 
with  ease,  with  point,  with  elegance,  and 
without  **  spinning  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument."  He 
may  be  said  to  weave  words  into  any  shapes 
he  pleases  for  use  or  ornament,  as  the  glass- 
blower  moulds  the  vitreous  fluid  with  his 
breath ;  and  his  sentences  shine  like  glass  from 
their   polished  smoothness,  and  are  equally 
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transparent.  His  style  of  eloquence^  indeed,  is 
remarkable  for  neatness,  for  correctness,  and 
epigrammatic  point;  and  he  has  applied  this  as 
a  standard  to  his  written  compositions,  where 
the  very  same  degree  of  correctness  and  preci- 
sion produces,  from  the  contrast  between  writ- 
ing and  speaking,  an  agreeable  diffuseness, 
freedom,  and  animation.  Whenever  the  Scotch 
advocate  has  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Lords,  he  has  been  admired  by 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
speeches  there,  as  having  the  greatest  fluency  of 
language  and  the  greatest  subtlety  of  distinc- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  profession.  The  law-re- 
porters were  as  little  able  to  follow  him  from  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  his  utterance  as  from  the 
tenuity  and  evanescent  nature  of  his  reasoning. 
Mr.  Jefirey's  conversation  is  equally  lively, 
various,  and  instructive.  There  is  no  subject 
on  which  he  is  not  au  fait :  no  company  in 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  scatter  his  pearls  for 
sport.  Whether  it  be  politics,  or  poetry,  or 
science,  or  anecdote,  or  wit,  or  raillery,  he 
takes  up  his  cue  without  effort,  without  pre- 
paration, and  appears  equally  incapable  of 
tiring  himself  or  his  hearers.  His  only  diflSU 
culty  seems  to  be  not  to  speak,  but  to  be  silent. 
There  is  a  constitutional  buoyancy  and  elasti- 
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city  of  mind  about  him  that  camiot  subside  into 
repose,  much  less  sink  into  dulness.  There 
may  be  more  original  talkers/  persons  who 
occasionally  surprise  or  interest  you  more; 
few,  if  any,  with  a  more  uninterrupted  flow 
of  cheerfulness  and  animal  spirits,  with  a 
greater  fund  of  information,  and  with  fewer 
specimens  of  the  jbathos  in  their  conversation. 
He  is  never  absurd,  nor  has  he  any  favourite 
points  which  he  is  always  bringing  forward. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
bordering  on  petulance  of  manner,  but  it  is 
of  that  least  offensive  kind  which  may  be  ac* 
counted  for  from  merit  and  from  success,  ai^d 
implies  no  exclusive  pretensions  nor  the  least 
particle  of  ill-will  to  others.  On  the  contrary^ 
Mr.  Jeffrey  is  profuse  of  his  encomiums  and 
admiration  of  others,  but  still  with  a  certain 
reservation  of  a  right  to  differ  or  to  blame.  He 
cannot  rest  on  one  side  of  a  question :  he  is 
obliged  by  a  mercurial  habit  and  disposition 
to  vary  his  point  of  view.  If  he  is  ever  tedious, 
it  is  frt>m  an  excess  of  liveliness :  he  oppres- 
ses from  a  sense  of  airy  lightness.  He  b  al- 
ways setting  out  on  a  fresh  scent :  there  are 
always  relays  of  topics ;  the  harness  is  put 
to,  and  he  rattles  away  as  delightfully  and  as 
briskly  as  ever.    New  causes  are  called ;  he 
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holds  a  brief  in  his  hand  for  every  possible 
question.  This  is  a  fault.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  not 
obtrusive,  is  not  impatient  of  opposition,  is 
not  unwilling  to  be  interrupted ;  but  what  is 
said  by  another,  seems  to  make  no  impression 
on  him ;  he  is  bound  to  dispute,  to  answer  it, 
as  if  he  was  in  Court,  or  as  if  it  were  in  a  pal- 
try Debating  Society,  where  young  beginners 
were  trying  their  hands.  This  is  not  to  main- 
tain a  character,  or  for  want  of  good-nature — 
it  is  a  thoughtless  habit.  He  cannot  help  cross- 
examining  a  witness,  ojr  stating  the  adverse 
view  of  the  question.  He  listens  not  to  judge, 
but  to  reply.  In  consequence  of  this,  you 
can  as  little  tell  the  impression  your  observa^ 
tions  make  on  him  as  what  weight  to  assign 
to  his.  Mr.  Jeffrey  shines  in  mixed  company ; 
he  is  not  good  in  a  Ute-h-tite.  You  can  only 
shew  your  wisdom  or  your  wit  in  general 
society:  but  in  private  your  follies  or  your 
weaknesses  are  not  the  least  interesting  topics ; 
and  our  critic  has  neither  any  of  his  own  to 
confess,  nor  does  he  take  delight  in  hearing 
those  of  others.  Indeed  in  Scotland  generally, 
the  display  of  personal  character,  the  indulging 
your  whims  and  humours  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  is  not  much  encouraged — every  one 
there  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  machine 
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or  a  collection  of  topics.  They  turn  you  round 
like  a  cylinder  to  see  what  use  they  can  make 
of  you,  and  drag  you  into  a  dispute  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  they  would  drag  out  an 
article  from  an  Encyclopedia.    They  criticise 
every  thing,  analyse  every  thing,  argue  upon 
every    thing,    dogmatise  upon    every  thing; 
and  the  bundle  of  your  habits,  feelings,  hu- 
mours,  follies  and  pursuits  is  regarded  by  them 
no  more  than  a  bundle  of  old  clothes.    They 
stop  you  in  a  sentiment  by  a  question  or  a 
stare,  and  cut  you  short  in  a  narrative  by  the 
time  of  night.    The  accomplished  and  inge- 
nious person  of  whom  we  speak,  has  been  a 
little  infected  by  the  tone  of  his  countrymen — 
he  is  too  didactic,  too  pugnacious,  too  full  of 
electrical   shocks,  too  much    like    a  voltaic 
battery,  and  reposes  too  little  on  his  own 
excellent  good  sense,  his  own  love  of  ease, 
his  cordial  frankness  of  disposition  and  un- 
affected candour.    He  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  us! 

The  severest  of  critics  (as  he  has  been 
sometimes  termed)  is  the  best-natured  of  men. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  wavering  or  inde- 
cision in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  reasoning,  or  of  harsh- 
ness in  his  critical  decisions,  in  his  disposition 
there  is  nothing  but  simplicity  and  kindness. 
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He  is  a  person  that  no  one  knows  without 
esteeming,  and  who  both  in  his  public  con- 
nections and  private  friendships,  shews  the 
same  manly  uprightness  and  unbiassed  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  At  a  distance,  in  his  writ- 
ings, or  even  in  his  manner,  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  excite  a  little  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension: in  his  conduct  there  is  nothing  to 
except  against.  He  is  a  person  of  strict  inte- 
grity himself,  without  pretence  or  affectation ; 
and  knows  how  to  respect  this  quality  in 
others,  without  prudery  or  intolerance.  He  can 
censure  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  and  serve  him 
effectually  at  the  same  time.  He  expresses  his 
disapprobation,  but  not  as  an  excuse  for  closing 
up  the  avenues  of  his  liberality.  He  is  a  Scotch- 
man without  one  particle  of  hypocrisy,  of  cant, 
of  servility,  or  selfishness  in  his  composition. 
He  has  not  been  spoiled  by  fortune — ^has  not 
been  tempted  by  power — is  firm  without  vio- 
lence, friendly  without  weakness — a  critic  and 
even-tempered,  a  casuist  and  an  honest  man — 
and  amidst  the  toils  of  his  profession  and  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  retains  the  gaiety,  the 
unpretending  carelessness  and  simplicity  of 
youth.  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  his  person  is  slight,  with 
a  countenance  of  much  expression,  and  a  voice 
of  great  flexibility  and  acuteness  of  tone. 
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There  is  a  class  of  eloquence  which  has 
been  described  and  particularly  insisted  on,  un- 
der the  style  and  title  of  Irish  Eloquence:  there 
is  another  class  which  it  is  not  absolutely  unfair 
to  oppose  to  this,  and  that  is  the  Scotch.  The 
first  of  these  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  impulse : 
the  last  of  mechanism.  The  one  is  as  full  of 
fancy  as  it  is  bare  of  facts :  the  other  excludes 
all  fancy,  and  is  weighed  down  with  facts. 
The  one  is  all  fire,  the  other  all  ice :  the  one 
nothing  but  enthusiasm,  extravagance,  eccen- 
tricity; the  other  nothing  but  logical  deduc- 
tions, and  the  most  approved  postulates. 
The  one  without  scruple,  nay,  with  reckless 
zeal,  throws  the  reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  the 
imagination:  the  other  pulls  up  with  a  curb- 
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bridle^  and  starts  at  every  casual  object  it 
meets  in  the  way  as  a  bug-bear.  The  genius 
of  Irish  oratory  stands  forth  in  the  naked  ma- 
jesty of  untutored  nature,  its  eye  glancing 
wildly  round  on  all  objects,  its  tongue  darting 
forked  fire :  the  genius  of  Scottish  eloquence 
is  armed  in  all  the  panoply  of  the  schools ;  its 
drawling^  ambiguous  dialect  seconds  its  cir- 
cumspect dialectics;  from  behind  the  vizor 
that  guards  its  mouth  and  shadows  its  pent-up 
brows,  it  sees  no  visions  but  its  own  set  pur- 
pose, its  own  data,  and  its  own  dogmas.  It 
^  has  ho  figures,  nor  no  fantasies,''  but ''  those 
whibh  busy  care  draws  in' the  brains  of  men,** 
or  which  sejt  off  its  own  superior  acquirements 
and  wisdom.  It  scorns  to  '*  tread  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance'' — it  shrinks  back  from  it  as 
from  a  precif^ce^  and  keeps  in  the  iron  rail-way 
of  the  understandkig.  Irish  oratory,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  sort  of  8eh>naut :  it  is  always 
going  up  in  a  balldon^  and  breaking  its  neck, 
or  coming  down  in  the  parachute.  It  is  filled 
fiiU  with  gaseous  matter,  with  whim  and  fancy, 
with  alliteration  and  antithesis,  with  heated 
passion  and  bloated  metaphors,  that  burst  the 
slender,  silken  covering  of  sense ;  and  the  airy 
pageant,  that  glittered  in  empty  space  and  rose 
in  all  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  flutters  and  sinks 
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down  to  its  native  bogsl  If  the  Irish  orator 
riots  in  a  studied  neglect  of  his  subject  and  a 
natural  confusion  of  ideas^  playing  with  words, 
tanging  them  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  com- 
binations, because  in  the  unlettered  void  or 
chaos  of  his  mind  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their 
coalescing  into  any  shapes  they  please,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  eloquence  of  the  Scotch  is 
encumbered  with  an  excess  of  knowledge,  that 
it  cann<>t  get  on  for  a  crowd  of  difficulties,  that 
it  staggers  under  a  load  of  topics,  that  it  is 
so  enyironed  in  the  forms  of  logic  and  rhetoric 
as  to  be  equally  precluded  from  originality  or 
absurdity,  from  beauty  or  deformity  :^— the  plea 
of  humanity  is  lost  by  going  through  the 
process  of  law,  the  firm  and  manly  tone  of 
principle  is  exchanged  for  the  wavertng  and 
pitiful  cant  of  p(^y,  the  living  bursts  of  pas- 
sion are  reduced  to  a  defunct  conmum'place,^sjid 
all  true  imagination  is  buried  under  the  dust 
and  rubbish  of  learned  models  and  imposing 
authorities.  If  the  one  is  a  bodiless  phantom, 
the  other  is  a  lifeless  skeleton :  if  the  one*  in 
its  feverish  and  hectic  extravagance  resembles 
a  sick  man's  dream,  the  other  is  akin  to  tile 
sleep  of  death — cold,  stiff,  unfeeling,  monu- 
mental !  Upon  the  whole,  we  despair  less  of 
the  first  than  of  the  last,  for  the  principle  of 
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life  and  motion  is,  after  all,  the  primary  condi- 
tion of  all  genius.  The  luxuriant  wildnew 
of  the  one  may  be  disciplined,  and  its  excesses 
sobered  down  into  reason ;  but  the  dry  and 
rigid  formality  of  the  other  can  never  burst  the 
shell  or  husk  of  oratory.  It  is  true  that  the 
one  is  disfigured  by  the  puerilities  and  afiec- 
tation  of  a  Phillips ;  but  then  it  is  redeemed 
by  the  manly  sense  and  fervour  of  a  Plunket, 
the  impassioned  appeals  and  flashes  of  wit  of 
a  Gurran,  and  by  the  golden  tide  of  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  fancy,  that  flowed  firom  the 
lips  of  a  Burke.  In  the  other,  we  do  not 
sink  so  low  in  the  negative  series;  but  we 
get  no  higher  in  the  ascending  scale  than 
a  Mackintosh  or  a  Brougham.*  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  late  Lord  Erskine  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  as  an  orator  than  either 
of  these:  but  he  owed  it  to  a  dashing  and 
graceful  manner,  to  presence  of  mind,  and  to 
great  animation  in  delivering  his  sentiments. 
Stripped  of  these  outward  and  personal  ad- 
vantages, the  matter  of  his  speeches,  like  that 
of  his  writings,  is  nothing,  or  perfectly  inert 
and  dead. 
Mr.  Brougham  is  from  the  North  of  England, 

*  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Scotchman  literally,  but  by 
adoption. 
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BURKE. 

Edmdvd  BumKB,  one  of  the  graalest  oimton  ever  knoiwiif  and  ttt  eminently  elflgant 
and  enei^getic  political  writer,  was  born  in  Dnblin,  the  fint  day  of  1790L  He  was  aecond 
eon  of  an  attorney:  and  ednoated  at  Ballytore  achool;  and  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

In  1763,  he  came  to  London;  and,  entering  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  studied 
with  such  assiduity  as  greatly  to  injure  his  health :  when  his  coontiyman,  Dr.  Nugenty 
finding  him  dangerously  ill,  removed  him  to  his  own  house;  where  the  kind  and  anxious 
attention  of  the  worthy  physician's  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Mary,  made  so  poweriU  an  im- 
pression on  the  patient's  heart,  that  they  were  married  soon  after  his  recovery. 

In  17M)  he  published  his  first  regular  work,  a  Vindication  of  Natnnd  Society;  in 
which,  by  an  ironical  preference  of  natural  to  artificial  or  political  society,  with  a  £e^» 
dtous  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  own  style  and  manner,  he  exposes  the  false  philosophy 
of  that  author.  In  1767)  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  completely  established 
his  literary  fiune;  and,  in  1768,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the  Annual  Re- 
gister. He  went,  in  1761,  to  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a  pension  of  9001 ;  and  now 
reguhtfly  entered  on  the  great  theatre  of  political  life.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  in 
176A,  being  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  made  him  his  private  secretary;  munificently  ena- 
bled him  to  purchase  the  Buckinghamshire  estate;  and  procured  him  to  be  returned 
member  for  Wendover.  Hif  eloquence  excited  universal  admiration,  and  soon  occasioned 
him  to  be  regarded  as  chirf  orator  of  the  Rockingham  {Murty,  in  the  house  of  commons. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  he  was  a  constant  advocate  for  the  colonists ; 
and,  in  1774,  freely  elected  member  for  Bristol:  by  fevonring,  however,  against  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  his  constituents,  the  commerce  of  Ireland— and,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  catholics— he  found  it  neceesaiy,  m  1780,  to  secure  his 
seat  for  Maltoo.  In  the  short  period  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  he  was  pay- 
master-general; and,  on  the  femous  coalition  with  lord  North,  shared  the  success  and 
the  censures  of  his  colleagues.  Of  Pitt's  administration,  he  was  a  vehement  opposer ; 
more  particularly  on  the  regency  bill,  when  his  violence  of  temper  led  him  to  outrsge  all 
propriety.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  several  stages  of  that  wonderfol  dispby  of 
gigantic  ability  evinced  in  the  impeachment  and  protracted  trial  of  governor  Hastings,  he 
certainly  degraded  himself,  beyond  the  power  of,  probably,  even  his  own  ultimate  approvaL 

On  the  fell  of  the  French  monarchy,  however,  contemplated  with  such  satisfaction  l^ 
his  political  friends,  the  early  opponent  of  Bolingbroke  resolved  that  he  would  no  longer 
^  to  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'*  According,  in  October  1790,  he 
published  his  fiunous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  eighteen  thousand 
copies  were  soM  in  a  few  weeks.  Having  formally  renounced  the  party,  by  his  Appeal 
fitim  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;  on  the  acquittal  of  governor  Hastings,  he  vacated  his 
seat,  and  retired  to  Beaoonsfield:  where,  the  beginning  of  1794,  he  had  to  hmient  the 
death  of  his  brother  Richard ;  which  was  followed,  August  2,  by  the  still  severer  stroke 
of  losing  his  only  son.  Soon  after,  his  majesty  granted  him  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
3,7002.;  the  charge  of  receiving  which,  as  the  price  of  changing  his  principles,  and  de- 
serting his  friends,  he  ably  repelled,  in  a  letter  of  eloquent  end  keen  sarcasm,  addressed 
to  Eari  FitzwiUiam.    His  last  work  was  the  celebrated  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

He  died,  July  8,  1797 ;  and  was  interred,  as  he  had  directed,  in  Beaoonsfield  church, 
dose  to  his  son  and  brother.    His  entire  works,  published  in  five  volumes  quarto,  or  ten 
octavo,  will  for  ever  prove  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful  monument  of  solid  gloiy  ;  what^         j 
ever  msy  be  the  inscription  finally  accorded,  fay  the  pen  of  histoiy,  respecting  the  extent  )^LC 
of  utility,  the  consistency,  and  the  disinterestedness)  of  his  politinl  character. 
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but  he  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
presents that  school  of  politics  and  political 
economy  in  the  House.  He  differs  from  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  this,  that  he  deals  less 
in  abstract  principles,  and  more  in  individual 
details.  He  makes  less  use  of  general  topics, 
and  more  of  immediate  facts.  Sir  James  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  balance  of  an  ar- 
gument in  old  authors;  Mr.  Brougham  with 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  If  the  first 
is  better  versed  in  the  progress  of  history,  no 
man  excels  the  last  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  exchange.  He  is  apprised  of  the 
exact  state  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and 
scarce  a  ship  clears  out  its  cargo  at  Liverpool 
or  Hull,  but  he  has  notice  of  the  bill  of  lading. 
Our  colonial  policy,  prison-discipline,  the  state 
of  the  Hulks,  agricultural  distress,  commerce 
and  manufuctures,  the  Bullion  question,  the 
Catholic  question,  the  Bourbons  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion, *'  domestic  treason,  foreign  levy,"  nothing 
can  come  amiss  to  him — he  is  at  home  in  the 
crooked  mazes  of  rotten  boroughs,  is  not  baf- 
fled by  Scotch  law,  and  can  follow  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  speeches.  With 
so  many  resources,  with  such  variety  and 
solidity  of  information,  Mr.  Brougham  is  ra- 
ther a  powerful  and  alarming,  than  an  effectual 
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debater.  In  so  many  details  (which  he  him- 
self goes  through  with  unwearied  and  unshrink- 
ing resolution)  the  spirit  of  the  question  is  lost 
to  others  who  have  not  the  same  voluntary 
power  of  attention  or  the  same  interest  in  hear- 
ing that  he  has  in  speaking ;  the  original  im- 
pulse that  urged  him  forward  is  forgotten  in  so 
wide  a  field,  in  so  interminable  a  career.  If  he 
can,  others  cannot  carry  all  he  knows  in  their 
heads  at  the  same  time;  a  rope  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  does  not  hold  well  together,  nor 
drag  the  unwilling  mind  along  with  it  (the  wil- 
ling mind  hurries  on  before  it,  and  grows  im- 
patient and  absent) — ^he  moves  in  an  umnanage- 
able  procession  of  facts  and  proofs,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  point  at  once — and  his  premises 
(so  anxious  is  he  to  proceed  on  sure  and  ample 
grounds)  overlay  and  block  up  his  conclusion, 
so  that  you  cannot  arrive  at  it,  or  not  till  the 
first  fury  and  shock  of  the  onset  is  over.  The 
ball,  from  the  too  great  width  of  the  ca&bre  from 
which  it  is  sent,  and  from  striking  against 
such  a  number  of  hard,  projecting  points,  is 
almost  spent  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 
He  keeps  a  ledger  or  a  debtor-and-^creditor 
account  between  the  Government  and  the 
Country,  posts  so  much  actual  crime,  corrup- 
tion, and  injustice  against  so  much  contingent 
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advantage  or  sluggiab  prejudice,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  brings  in  the  balance  of 
indignation  and  contempt,  where  it  is  due. 
But  people  are  not  to  be  calculated  into  con- 
tempt or  indignation  on  abstract  grounds; 
for  however  they  may  submit  to  this  pro-' 
cess  where  their  own  interests  are  concern* 
ed,  in  what  regards  the  public  good  we  be- 
lieve they  must  see  and  feel  instinctively,  or 
not  at  all.  There  is  (it  is  to  be  lamented)  a 
good  deal  of  froth  as  well  as  strength  in  the 
popular  spirit,  which  will  not  admit  of  being 
decanted  or  served  out  in  formal  driblets ;  nor 
will  spleen  (the  soul  of  Opposition)  bear  to  be 
corked  up  in  square  patent  bottles,  and  kept 
for  future  ysel  \i^  a  word,  Mr.  Brougham's 
is  ticketed  and  labelled  eloquence,  registered 
and  in  numerps  (like  the  successive  parts  of 
a  Scotch  Encyclopedia) — it  is  clever,  know- 
ing, imposing,  masterly,  an  extraordinary  dii^- 
play  of  clearQess  of  head,  of  quickness  and 
energy  of  thought^  of  application  and  indus- 
try ;  but  it  is  not  the  eloquence  of  the  iivagi- 
nation  or  the, heart,  and  wiU  never  save  a 
nation  or  i^n  individu^d  from  perdition. 

Mr.  Brougham  has  one  considerable  adv^i^- 
tage  in  debate :  he  is  overcome  by  no  false 
modesty,  no  deference  to  others.     But  then. 
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by  a  natural  consequence  or  parity  of  reason 
ing,  he  has  little  sympathy  with  other  people, 
and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  the  effect  his 
arguments  will  have  upon  them.  He  relies 
too  much,  among  other  things,  on  the  patience 
of  his  hearers,  and  on  his  ability  to  turn  every 
thing  to  his  own  advantage.  He  accordingly 
goes  to  the  full  length  of  his  tether  (in  vulgar 
phrase)  and  often  overshoots  the  mark.  (Test 
dammage.  He  has  no  reserve  of  discretion, 
no  retentiveness  of  mind  or  check  upon  him- 
self. He  needs,  with  so  much  wit, 
'*  As  much  again  to  govern  it.** 

He  cannot  keep  a  good  thing  or  a  shrewd  piece 
of  information  in  his  possession,  though  the 
letting  it  out  should  mar  a  cause.  It  is  not 
that  he  thinks  too  much  of  himself,  too  little 
of  his  cause :  but  he  is  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  as  an  abstract  inquiry,  he  is  led 
away  by  the  headstrong  and  over-mastering 
activity  of  his  own  mind.  He  is  borne  along, 
almost  involuntarily,  and  not  impossibly  against 
his  better  judgment,  by  the  throng  and  rest- 
lessness of  his  ideas  as  by  a  crowd  of  people 
in  motion.  His  perceptions  are  literal,  tena- 
cious, epileptic — his  understanding  voracious  of 
facts,  and  equally  communicative  of  them — 
and  he  proceeds  to 
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-  Pour  out  all  as  plain 


As  downright  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne** — 

without  either  the  virulence  of  the  one  or  the 
bonhommie  of  the  other.  The  repeated,  smart, 
unforeseen  discharges  of  the  truth  jar  those 
that  are  next  him.  He  does  not  dislike  this 
state  of  irritation  and  collision,  indulges  his 
curiosity  or  his  triumph,  till  by  calling  for 
more  facts  or  hazarding  some  extreme  infer- 
ence, he  urges  a  question  to  the  verge  of 
a  precipice,  his  adversaries  urge  it  over, 
and  he  himself  shrinks  back  from  the  conse- 
quence— 

"  Scared  at  the  sound  himself  has  made  !**       ^ 

Mr.  Brougham  has  great  fearlessness,  but.  not 
equal  firmness ;  and  after  going  too  (istr  on  the 
forlorn  hope,  turns  short  round  without  due 
warning  to  others  or  respect  for  himself.  He 
is  adventurous,  but  easily  panic-struck;  and 
sacrifices  the  vanity  of  self-opinion  to  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation.  He  is  too  im- 
provident for  a  leader,  too  petulant  for  a  par- 
tisan; and  does  not  sufficiently  consult  those 
with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  act  in  concert. 
He  sometimes  leaves  them  in  the  lurch,  and 
is  sometimes  left  in  the  lurch  by  them.  He 
wants  the  principle  of  co-operation.  He  fre- 
quently, in  a  fit  of  thoughtless  levity,  gives 
an  unexpected  turn  to  the  political  machine. 
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which    alarms  older  and  more  experienced 
heads:  if  he  was  not  himself  the  first  to  get  out 
of  harmte  way  and  e6Cd{>!e  from  the  dang^r^  it 
would  bewell!-^Wehold>  indeed^  as  ^  general 
rule,  that  nbman  bom  or  bred  in  Scotl^d  can 
be  a  great  orator^  unless  he  is  a  mere  qvapk ;  or 
a  greati  statesman  unless  he  turns  plain  knave. 
The  national  gravity  is  s^^ainat  the  first:  the 
national  ctfutioa  tflr  against  the  last.    To  a 
Scotchmanif  a  thing  is^  k U;  there  is  an  end 
of  the  question  with  his  opinion  about  it.    He 
is   positive  and  abrupt^    and   is   not  in  the 
habit  of  conciliating  the  feelings  or  soothing 
the  follies  of  others.    His  only  way  there- 
fore to  produce  a  popular  effect  is  tg  a^il  with 
the  stream  of  prejudice^  and  to  vfint:fif>Q^nKm 
dogmas,  ''  the  total  grist,  unsifted^^  hu^  and 
all/'  from  some  evangelical  pulpit    Thi9  may 
answer,  and  it  has  answered.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  Scotchman,  born  or  bred,  comes  to 
think  at  all  of  the  feelings  of  others,  it  is  not 
as  they  regard  them,  but  as  their  opimon 
reacts  on  his  own  interest  and  safety.    He  b 
therefore  either  pragmatical  and  offensive,  or 
if  he  tries  to  please,  he  becomes  cowardly  and 
fawning.    His  public  spirit  wants   pliancy; 
his  selfish  compliances  go  all  lengths.    He  is 
as  impracticable  as  a  popular  partisan,  as  he 
is  mischievous  as  a  tool  of  Government.    We 
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do  not  wish  to  press  this  argument  fieurther^ 
and  must  leave  it  involved  in  some  degree  of 
obscurity^  rather  than  bring  the  armed  intellect 
of  a  whole  nation  on  our  heads. 

Mr*  Brougham  speaks  in  a  loud  and  un- 
mitigated tone  of  voice,  sometimes  almost  ap- 
proaching to  a  scream.  He  is  fluent,  rapid, 
vehement,  full  of  his  subject,  with  evidently  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  very  regardless  of  the 
manner  of  saying  it.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  not 
hitherto  been  remarkably  successful.  He  is 
not  profound  in  cases  and  reports,  nor  does  he 
take  much  interest  in  the  peculiar  features  of 
a  particular  cause,  or  shew  much  adroitness  in 
the  management  of  it  He  carries  too  much 
weight  of  metal  for  ordinary  and  petty  occa- 
sions :  he  must  have  a  pretty  large  question  to 
discuss,  and  must  make  thorough-stitch  work  of 
it.  He,  however,  had  an  encounter  with  Mr. 
Phillips  the  other  day,  and  shook  all  his  tender 
blossoms,  so  that  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
withered  in  an  hour ;  but  they  soon  bloomed 
again !  Mr.  Brougham  writes  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  well  as  he  .speaks.  In  the  midst  of 
an  Election  contest  he  comes  out  to  address 
the  populace,  and  goes  back  to  his  study  to 
finish  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review ; 
sometimes  indeed  wedging  three  or  four  arti- 
cles (in  the  shape  of  refaccimentos  of  his  own 
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pamphlets  or  speeches  in  parliament)  into  a 
single  number.     Such  indeed  is  the  activity 
of  his  mind  that  it  appears  to  require  neither 
repose,  nor  any  other  stimulus  than  a  delight 
in  its  own  exercise.    He  can  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing,  but  he  cannot  be  idle.    There  are 
few  intellectual    accomplishments  which    he 
does  not  possess,  and  possess  in  a  very  high 
degree.    He  speaks  French  (and,  we  believe, 
several  other  modern  languages)  fluently :  is  a 
capital  mathematician,  and  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  celebrated  Camot  in  this  latter 
character,  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
squaring  the  circle,  and  not  on  the  propriety 
of  confining  France  within  the  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  Rhine.     Mr.  Brougham  is,  in  fact, 
a    striking   instance    of  the    versatility    and 
strength  of  the  human  mind,  and  also  in  one 
sense  of  the  length  of  human  life,  if  we  make  a 
good  use  of  our  time.     There  is  room  enough 
to  crowd  almost  every  art  and  science  into  it. 
If  we  pass  '*  no  day  without  a  line,"  visit  no 
place  without  the  company  of  a  book,  we  may 
with  ease  fill  libraries  or  empty  them  of  their 
contents.    Those  who  complain  of  the  short- 
ness of  life,  let  it  slide  by  them  without  wish- 
ing to  seize  and  make  the  most  of  its  golden 
minutes.    The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can 
do;  the  more  busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure 
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we  have.  If  any  one  possesses  any  advantage 
in  a  considerable  degree,  he  may  make  himself 
master  of  nearly  as  many  more  as  he  pleases, 
by  employing  his  spare  time  and  cultivating 
the  waste  faculties  of  his  mind.  While  one 
person  is  determining  on  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession or  study,  another  shall  have  made  a 
fortune  or  gained  a  merited  reputation.  While 
one  person  is  dreaming  over  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  another  will  have  learnt  several  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  incapacity,  but  indolence, 
indecision,  want  of  imagination,  and  a  prone- 
ness  to  a  sort  of  mental  tautology,  to  repeat 
the  same  images  and  tread  the  same  circle, 
that  leaves  us  so  poor,  so  dull,  and  inert  as  we 
are,  so  naked  of  acquirement,  so  barren  of  re- 
sources 1  While  we  are  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Charing-Cross  and  Temple- 
Bar,  and  sitting  in  the  same  coffee-house  every 
day,  we  might  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
and  visit  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre.  Mr. 
Brougham,  among  other  means  of  strengthen- 
ing  and  enlarging  his  views,  has  visited,  we 
believe,  most  of  the  courts,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  most  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  accomplished, 
active-minded,  and  admirable  person. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  many  respects,  af- 
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fords  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  character. 
He  is  a  plain^  unaffected,  unsophisticated 
English  gentleman*  He  is  a  person  of  great 
reading  too  and  considerable  information,  but 
he  makes  very  little  display  of  these,  unless  it 
be  to  quote  Shakeapear,  which  he  does  often 
with  extreme  aptness  and  felicity.  Sir  Francis 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  speakers  in  the 
House,  and  is  a  prodigious  favourite  of  the 
English  people*  So  he  ought  to  be :  for  he  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  the  old 
English  understanding  and  old  English  cha-^ 
racter.  All  that  he  pretends  to  is  common 
sense  and  common  honesty;  and  a  greater 
compliment  cannot  be  paid  to  these  than  the 
attention  with  which  he  is  listened  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
higher  proof  of  courage  than  the  saying 
things  which  he  has  been  known  to  say 
there;  and  we  have  seen  him  blush  and 
appear  ashamed  of  the  truths  he  has  been 
obliged  to  utter,  like  a  bashful  novice.  He 
could  not  have  uttered  what  he  often  did 
there,  if,  besides  his  general  respectability,  he 
had  not  been  a  very  honest,  a  very  good-tem- 
pered, and  a  very  good-looking  man.  But 
there  was  evidently  no  wish  to  shine,  nor  any 
desire  to  olBfi^nd :  it  was  painful  to  him  to  hurt 
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the  feelings  of  those  who  heard  him,  but  it  was 
a  higher  duty  in  him  not  to  suppress  his  sin- 
cere and  earnest  convictions.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  virtue  and  plain-dealing  a  man  may 
be  giHlty  of  with  impunity,  if  he  has  no  vanity, 
or  ill-nature,  or  duplicity  to  provoke  the  con- 
temi^t  or  resentment  of  others,  and  to  make 
them  impatient  of  die  superiority  he  sets  up 
over  them.  We  do  not  recollect  that  Sir 
Francis  ever  endeavoured  to  atone  for  any  oc- 
casional indiscretions  or  intemperance  by  giv- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  credit  for  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  or  congratulating  Ministers  on  the 
confinement  of  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 
There  is  no  honest  cause  which  he  dares  not 
avow :  no  oppressed  individual  that  he  is  not 
forwatd  to  succour*  He  has  the  firmness  of 
mai^ood  with  the  unimpaired  enthusiasm  of 
youtMul  feeling  about  him.  His  principles  ate 
mello^wed  and  improved,  without  having  be- 
conke  it/Bs  sound  with  time :  for  at  one  period 
he  sometimes  appeared  to  come  charged  to 
the  House  with  the  petulance  and  caustic 
sententiousness  he  had  imbibed  at  Wimbledon 
Coffmion;  He  is  never  violent  or  in  extremes, 
except  when  the  people  or  the  parliament 
happen  to  be  out  of  their  senses ;  and  then  he 
seems  to  regret  the  necessity  of  plainly  telling 
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them  he  thinks  so,  instead  of  pluming  himself 
upon  it  or  exulting  over  impending  calamities. 
There  is  only  one  error  he  seems  to  labour 
under  (which,  we  believe,  he  also  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Home  Tooke  or  Major  Cartwright), 
the  wanting  to  go  back  to  the  early  times  of 
our  Constitution  and  history  in  search  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  liberty.  He  might  as 
well 

**  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream." 

Liberty,  in  our  opinion,  is  but  a  modern  inven- 
tion (the  growth  of  books  and  printing) — and 
whether  new  or  old,  is  not  the  less  desirable. 
A  man  may  be  a  patriot,  without  being  an 
antiquary.  This  is  the  only  point  on  which 
Sir  Francis  is  at  all  inclined  to  a  tincture  of 
pedantry.  In  general,  his  love  of  liberty  is 
pure,  as  it  is  warm  and  steady:  his  humanity 
is  unconstrained  and  free.  His  heart  does  not 
ask  leave  of  his  head  to  feel ;  nor  does  pru- 
dence always  keep  a  guard  upon  his  tongue  or 
his  pen.  No  man  writes  a  better  letter  to  his 
Constituents  than  the  member  for  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  his  compositions  of  that  kind  ought 
to  be  good,  for  they  have  occasionally  cost  him 
dear.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of  West- 
minster :  few  persons  have  a  greater  number 
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of  friends  and  well-wishers ;  and  he  has  still 
greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  enemies,  for 
his  integrity  and  independence  have  made 
them  so.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  often  been 
left  in  a  Minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  only  one  or  two  on  his  side.  We  suspect, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  that  History  will 
be  found  to  enter  its  protest  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question! 
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Lord  Eldon  is  an  exceedingly  good-natured 
man ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him»  like  other 
good-natured  people^  from  consulting  his  own 
ease  or  interest.  The  character  of  good-nature, 
as  it  is  called^  has  been  a  good  deal  mis- 
taken; and  the  present  Chancellor  is  not  a 
bad  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  the  prevailing 
error.  When  we  happen  to  see  an  indivi- 
dual whose  countenance  is  ''all  tranquillity 
and  smiles  ;"*  who  is  full  of  good-humour  and 
pleasantry;  whose  manners  are  gentle  and 
conciliating;  who  is  uniformly  temperate  in 
his  expressions,  and  punctual  and  just  in  his 
every-day  dealings;  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
from  so  fair  an  outside,  that 

'*  All  18  conscience  and  tender  heart*' 
within  also,  and  that  such  a  one  would  not 
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hurt  a  fly.  And  neither  would  he  without  a 
motive.  But  mere  good-nature  (or  what  passes 
in  the  world  for  such)  is  often  no  better  than 
indolent  selfishness.  A  person  distinguished 
and  praised  for  this  quality  will  not  needlessly 
offend  others^  because  they  may  retaliate ;  alid 
besides,  it  ruffles  his  own  temper.  He  like^to 
enjoy  a  perfect  calm,  and  to  live  in  an  inter- 
change of  kind  offices.  He  suffers  few  things 
to  irritate  or  annoy  him.  He  has  a  fine  oiliness 
in  his  disposition,  which  smooths  the  waves  of 
passion  as  they  rise.  He  does  not  enter  into 
the  quarrels  or  enmities  df  others ;  bears  tiieir 
calamities  with  patience ;  he  listens  to'tfae  din 
and  clang  of  war^  the  earthquake  and  the  hur- 
ricane of  the  poKtical  and  morail  world  with 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  a  philosopher ;  no  act 
of  injustice  plits  faim  beside  himself,  "fih^foRies 
s^nd  absurdities  of  mankind  never  give  him  a 
momeott'S  uneasiness,  he  has  none  of- the  or- 
dinary causes  of  ftietfulness  \ft  chagfHn^  that 
torment  oUiers  from  the  undue  intei^est  ^^y 
take  in  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours  or  in 
the  public  good.  None  of  these  idle  or  frivo- 
lous sources  of  discontent,  that  make  such:  ha* 
voc  with  the  peace  of  human  life,  ever  discdm-^ 
pose  his  features  or  alter  the  serenity  of  his 
pulse.     If  a  nation  is  robbed  of  its  rights,    > 
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^*  If  wretches  hang  that  Ministen  may  dinei"—- 
the  laughing  jest  stiU  collects  in  his  eye^  the 
cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand,  is  still  the  same. 
But  tread  on  the  toe  of  one  of  'tiiese  amiable 
and  imperturbable  mortals,  or  let  a  faimp  of 
soot  fall  down  the  chimney  and  spoil  their 
dinners,  and  see  how  they  will  bear  it.  All 
their  patience  is  confined  to  the  accidents  that 
befal  others :  all  their  good-humour  is  to  be 
resolved  into  giving  themselves  no  concern 
about  any  thing  but  their  own  ease  and  self- 
indulgence.  Their  charity  begins  and  ends  at 
home.  Their  bdng  free  fixim  the  common  in* 
firmilies  of  temper  is  owing  to  their  indiffer^ 
ence  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
if  you  touch  the  sore  place,  they  betray  mor« 
resentment,  and  (break  out  (like  spoiled  chil- 
dren) into  greater  fraetiousness  than  odiers, 
partly  from  a  greater  degree  of  selfishness, 
and  partly  because  they  are  taken  by  surprise, 
and  mad  to  think  they  have  not  guarded 
every  point  against  annoyance  or  attack,  by  a 
habit  of  callous  kisensibility  and  pampered 
indolence. 

An  instance  of  M/^at  we  mean  occurred  but 
the  other  day.  An  allusion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  something  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
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Lord  Chancelior  comes  to  his  place  in  the 
Court,  with  the  statement  in  his  hand^  fir6  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  direct  charge  of  falsehood  in 
his  mouth,  without  knowing  any  thing  certain 
of  the  matter,  without  making  any  inquiry  into 
it,  without  using  any  precaution  or  putting  the 
least  restraint  upon  himself,  and  all  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  a  common  newspaper  report. 
The  thing  was  (not  that  we  are  imputing  any 
strong  blame  in  this  case,  we  merely  bring 
it  as  an  illustration)  it  touched  himself,  his 
office,  the  inviolability  of  his  jurisdiction,  the 
unexceptionableness  of  his  proceedings,  and 
the  wet  blanket  of  the  Chancellor's  temper 
instantly  took  fire  like  tinder!  All  the 
fine  balancing  was  at  an  end;  all  the  doubts, 
all  the  delicacy,  all  the  candour  real  or  af- 
fected, all  the  chances  that  there  might  be  a 
mistake  in  the  report,  all  the  decencies  to  be 
observed  towards  a  Member  of  the  House,  are 
overlooked  by  the  blindness  of  passion,  and 
the  wary  Judge  pounces  upon  the  paragraph 
without  mercy,  without  a  moment's  delay,  or 
the  smallest  attention  to  forms  I  This  was  in- 
deed serious  business,  there  was  to  be  no  tri- 
fling here ;  every  instant  was  an  age  till  the 
Chancellor  had  discharged  his  sense  of  indig- 
nation on  the  head  of  the  indiscreet  ^interloper 
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on  his  authority.  Had  it  been  another  per* 
son's  case^  another  person^s  dignity  that  had 
been  compromised,  another  person's  conduct 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  who  doubts 
but  that  the  matter  might  have  stood  over  till 
the  next  term,  that  the  Noble  Lord  would 
have  taken  the  Newspaper  home  in  his  pocket, 
that  he  would  have  compared  it  carefully  with 
other  newspapers,  that  he  would  have  written 
in  the  most  mild  and  gentlemanly  terms  to  the 
Honourable  Member  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  that  he  would  have  watched 
a  convenient  opportunity  good-humouredly  to 
ask  other  Honourable  Members  what  all  this 
was  about,  that  the  greatest  caution  and  fair- 
ness would  have  been  observed,  and  that  to 
this  hour  the  lawyers*  clerks  and  the  junior 
counsel  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  admi- 
ration of  the  Chancellor's  nicety  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  heats,  im- 
portunities, haste,  and  passions  of  others  to 
influence  his  judgment?  This  would  have 
been  true ;  yet  his  readiness  to  decide  and  to 
condemn  where  he  himself  is  concerned,  shews 
that  passion  is  not  dead  in  him,  nor  subject  to 
the  controul  of  reason ;  but  that  self-love  is  the 
main-spring  that  moves  it,  though  on  all  be- 
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yond  that  limit  he  looks  with  the  most  perfect 
calmness  and  philosophic  indifference. 

**  ResifltlesB  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  iwfaat  it  liktf  or  baths.'' 

All  people  are  passionate  in  what  caocenm 
themselves,  or  in  what  they  take  an  interest 
in.  The  range  of  this  last  is  different  in  difl 
ferent  persons ;  but  the  want  of  passion  is  but 
another  name  for  the  want  of  sympathy  and 
imagination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  impartiality  and 
conscientious  exactness  is  proverbial;  and  is, 
we  believe,  as  inflexible  as  it  is  delicate  in  all 
cases  that  occur  in  the  stated  routine  of  le- 
gal practice.  The  impatience,  the  irritation, 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  confident  tone  of  the 
applicants  move  him  not  a  jot  from  his  in- 
tended course,  he  looks  at  their  claims  with 
the  ''  lack  lustre  eye"  of  professional  indiffer- 
ence. Power  and  influence  apart,  his  next 
strongest  passion  is  to  indulge  in  the  exercise 
of  professional  learning  and  skill,  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  dry  details  and  intricate 
windings  of  the  law  of  equity.  He  delights 
to  balance  a  straw,  to  see  a  feather  turn  the 
scale,  or  make  it  even  again ;  and  divides  ami 
subdivides  a  scruple  to  the  smallest  fraction. 
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RABELAIS. 


THIS  ecccntriclc  genius  was  born  at  Chinon.  in  the  province  of 
Touraine,  about  the  year  i^Sa.  He  was  brought  up  to  tbe  churchy 
but  could  haidly  have  chosen  a  less  congenial  avocation. 

At  an  early  age»  he  disjplaved  a  brilliant  ima£;ination,  and  an  unconi- 
inoB  share  ot  learning.  By  his  brother  monks  ne  was  hated  and  feared^ 
for  his  wit  I  and  by  many  regarded  as  a  conjuror,  because  he  understood 
Greek,  which  then  had  but  Utely  began  to  be  studied  in  Europe. 

He  soon  found  patrons,  however,  to  assist  him  in  ouittine  his  tluU  per* 
secutoi-s.  Clement  VII.  granted  him  permission  to  change  Disorder;  but 
Rabelais,  an  enemy  to  ail  restraint,  soon  threw  off  entirely  his  relifiouf 
livery,  and  studied  physick  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  a  do6tor*f 
degree.  In  1531,  his  merit  raised  him  to  a  professorships  and  he  ren<- 
dered  such  important  sei-vices  to  the  university,  that  even  to  the  present 
hour,  every  candidate  who  takes  a  degree  at  Montpellier,  must  wear  on 
nis  admission  the  cloak  of  Rabelais,  which  is  pi^erved  with  a  religious 
veneration :  as  if,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah^  it  weiv  expedUd  to  impait 
at  portion  of  the  original  owner's  spirit. 

in  1531,  he  published  some  wurks  of  Hippocrates^  and  read  Le6hirea 
to  crouded  audiences.    But,  with  the  restless  ardour  of  &;enius,  he 

3[uitted  Montpellier,  and  went  to  Lyons  $  where  he  pra6lised  as  a  phy« 
ician,  till  Cardinal  Du  Bellay^s  celebrated  embassy  to  Rome.  He  then 
accompanied  that  prela^  to  the  Pope;  and  so  highly  delighted  his  holi- 
ness, with  his  wit  and  humour,  that  a  bull  of  absolution  was  the  reward 
of  his  drolleries,  and  he  resumed  his  clerical  fun^^ions.  He  then,  from 
a  Cordelier,  became  a  3cnedi£line  ^  from  a  Benedictine,  a  Canon ;  and 
from  a  Canon,  a  Vicar  j  and  the  livins  of  Mendon  beine  given  to  him  iis 
?H5>  he  was,  at  once,  the  parson  and  the  physician  otnis  parish. 

^x%  most  celebrated  produ^ion.  The  History  of  Garagantua  and 
pantagruel,  was  written  about  this  time.  This  severe  satire  on  the 
inonks  being  condemned  byjthe  Sorbonne,  was  the  more  ^[reedily  read( 
and  Rabelais  was  courted  wfth  the  same  avidity  as  his  imitator,  our  ad« 
mired  Sterne.  The  work,  though  it  displays  great  erudition,  and  has  coo* 
siderable  gaiety,  is  extravagant,  often  unintelligible,  and  tainted  widi 
pbscenity .  Rabelais  assures  us,  that  he  wrote  it  at  his  meals ;  be  might 
probably  have  added,  not  unfrequently  in  his  cups. 

Like  Sterne,  he  is  famous  for  having  perverted  uncommon  talents. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  linguift,  but  familiar  with  the  severer  sciences^ 
and  had  adorned  his  memory  with  the  riches  of  study« 

He  died  at  Paris,  in  1 553 ;  itgrctted  by  the  many  who  had  been  charm* 
fd  by  his  brilliant  wit,  and  enfivened  by  his  chearful  conversation. 
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He  unravels  the  web  of  argument  and  pieces 
it  together  again ;  folds  it  up  and  lays  it  aside» 
that  he  may  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure. 
He  hugs  indecision  to  his  breast^  and  takes 
home  a  modest  doubt  or  a  nice  point  to  so- 
lace himself  with  it  in  protracted,  luxurious 
daUiance.  Delay  seems>  in  his  mind,  to  be 
of  the  very  essence  of  justice.  He  no  more 
hurries  through  a  question  than  if  no  one  was 
waiting  for  the  result,  and  he  was  merely  a 
dileUanti,  fanciful  judge,  who  played  at  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  busied  himself  with 
quibbles  and  pimctilios  as  an  idle  hobby  and 
harmless  illusion.  The  phlegm  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's disposition  gives  one  almost  a  surfeit 
of  impartiality  and  candour:  we  are  sick  of 
the  eternal  poise  of  childish  dilatoriness  i  and 
would  wish  law  and  justice  to  be  decided  at 
once  by  a  cast  of  the  dice  (as  they  were  in 
Rabelais)  rather  than  be  kept  in  frivolous  and 
tormenting  suspense.  But  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  this  extreme  refinement  and  scrupu- 
lousness of  the  Chancellor.  The  understand- 
ing acts  only  in  the  absence  of  the  passions* 
*  At  the  approach  of  the  loadstone,  the  needle 
trembles,  and  points  to  it.  The  air  of  a  poli- 
tical question  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to 
brace  and  quicken  the  learned  Lord's  faculties4 
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The  breath  of  a  court  speedily  oversets  a 
thousand  objections,  and  scatters  the  cobwebs 
of  his  brain.  The  secret  wish  of  power  is  a 
thumping  make-weight,  where  all  is  so  nicely 
balanced  beforehand.  In  the  case  of  a  cele- 
brated beauty  and  heiress,  and  the  brother  of 
a  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  hesitated  long, 
and  went  through  the  forms,  as  usual:  but 
who  ever  doubted,  where  all  this  indecision 
would  end?  No  man  in  his  senses,  for  a 
single  instant  I  We  shall  not  press  this  point, 
which  is  rather  a  ticklish  one.  Some  persons 
thought  that  from  entertaining  a  fellow-feeling 
on  the  subject,  the  Chancellor  would  have 
been  ready  to  favour  the  Poet-Laureat's  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  Wat  Tyler.  His  Lordship's  sen- 
timents on  such  points  are  not  so  variable,  he 
has  too  much  at  stake.  He  recollected  the 
year  1794,  though  Mr.  Southey  had  forgot- 
ten it!— 

The  personal  always  prevails  over  the  intel« 
lectual,  where  the  latter  is  not  backed  by 
stt'ong  feeling  and  principle.  Where  remote 
and  speculative  objects  do  not  excite  a  predo-  * 
minant  interest  and  passion,  gross  and  imme- 
diate ones  are  sure  to  carry  the  day,  even  in 
ingenuous  and  well-disposed  minds.    The  will 
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yields  necessarily  to  some  motive  or  other ;  and 
where  the  public  good  or  distant  consequences 
excite  no  sympathy  in  the  breast,  either 
from  short-sightedness  or  an  easiness  of  tem- 
perament that  shrinks  from  any  violent  effort 
or  painful  emotion,  self-interest,  indolence,  the 
opinion  of  others,  a  desire  to  please,  the  sense 
of  personal  obligation,  come  in  and  fill  up  the 
Toid  of  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 
The  best  men  in  the  world  in  their  own  na- 
tural dispositions  or  in  private  life  (for  this 
reason)  often  become  the  most  dangerous 
public  characters,  from  their  pliancy  to  the 
unruly  passions  of  others,  and  from  their  hav- 
ing no  set-off  in  strong  moral  stamina  to  the 
temptations  that  are  held  out  to  them,  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  they  are  men  of  versatile 
talent  or  patient  industry. — Lord  Eldon  has 
one  of  the  best-natured  faces  in  the  world ;  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  plodding 
along  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  with- 
out one  trace  of  pride,  of  spleen,  or  discontent 
in  his  whole  demeanour,  void  of  offence,  with 
almost  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  ap- 
pearance— a  man  that  makes  friends  at  first 
sight,  and  could  hardly  make  enemies,  if  he 
would ;  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  he  cannot 
say  Naif  to  power,  or  subject  himself  to  an 
unkind  word  or  look  from  a  King  or  a  Minis- 
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ter.  He  is  a  thorough-bred  Tory.  Others 
boggle  or  are  at  fault  m  their  career,  or 
give  back  at  a  pinch,  they  split  into  differ- 
ent factions,  have  various  objects  to  dis- 
tract them,  their  private  friendships  or  antipa- 
thies stand  in  their  way;  but  he  has  never 
flinched,  never  gone  back,  never  missed  his 
way,  he  is  an  out-and-outer  in  this  respect,  his 
allegiance  has  been  without  flaw,  like  '^one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,"  his  implicit  un* 
derstanding  is  a  kind  of  taffeta-lining  to  the 
Grown,  his  servility  has  assumed  an  air  of  the 
most  determined  independence,  and  he  has 

"  Read  his  history  in  a  Prince's  eyes !" — 

There  has  been  no  stretch  of  power  attempt- 
ed in  his  time  that  he  has  not  seconded :  no 
existing  abuse,  so  odious  or  so  absurd,  that 
he  has  not  sanctioned  it.  He  has  gone  the 
whole  length  of  the  most  unpopular  designs 
of  Ministers.  ,When  the  heavy  artillery  of 
interest,  power,  and  prejudice  is  brought  into 
the  field,  the  paper  pellets  of  the  brain  go 
for  nothing :  his  labyrinth  of  nice,  lady-like 
doubts  explodes  like  a  mine  of  gun-powder. 
The  Chancellor  may  weigh  and  palter — the 
courtier  is  decided,  the  politician  is  firm, 
and  rivetted  to  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  f 
On  all  the  great  questions  that  have  divided 
party   opinion  or  agitated  the  public   mind. 
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the  ChaaoeUor  baa  been  found  imiformly  and 
^thout  a  single  eipception  on  the  side  of 
derogative  and  power,  and  against  every 
proposal  for  the  advancement  of  freedom. 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  wars 
and  coalitions  against  the  principles  of  liberty 
abroad;  he  has^  beeq  equally  zealous  in  urg- 
ing or  defending  every  act  and  infringemei;Lt 
of  the  Ccmstitution,  for  abridging  it  at  home : 
he  at  the  same  time  opposes  every  amelio* 
ration  of  the  penal  laws»  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  his  abhorrence  of  even  tbe  shadow 
of  innovation :  he  has  studiously  set  his  face 
against  Catholic  emancipation;  he  laboured 
hard  in  faia  vocation  to  prevent  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade;  he  was  Attorney 
Gt^neral  in  the  trials  for  High  Treason  in  1794 ; 
and,  the  other  day  in  giving  his  opinion  on  the 
Queen's  Trial,  shed  tears  and  protested  his 
innocence  before  God  1  This  was  natural  and 
to  be  expected;  but  on  all  occasions  he  is  to 
be  found  at  his  post,  true  to  the  call  of  preju- 
dice^ of  power,  to  the  will  of  others  and  to  his 
own  interest.  In  the  whole  of  his  public  ca- 
reer, and  with  all  the  goodness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, he  has  not  shewn ''  so  small  a  drop  of 
pity  as  a  wren's  eye."  He  seems  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  every  thing  liberal  and  humane 
2  A  2 
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as  bis  weak  side.    Others  relax  in  their  obse- 
quiousness either  from  satiety  or  disgust,  or 
a  hankering  after  popularity,  or  a  wish  to  be 
thought  above  narrow  prejudices.    The  Chan- 
cellor alone  is  fixed  and  immoveable.    Is  it 
want  of  understanding  or  of  principle  ?    No- 
it  is  want  of  imagination,  a  phlegmatic  habit, 
an  excess  of  false  complaisance  and  good-na- 
ture . . .  Common  humanity  and  justice  are  little 
better  than  vague  terms  to  him :  he  acts  upon 
his  immediate  feelings  and  least  irksome  im- 
pulses.   The    King's    hand   is  velvet   to  the 
touch — the  Woolsack  is  a  seat  of  honour  and 
profit  I    That  is  all  he  knows  about  the  matter. 
As  to  abstract  metaphysical  calculations,  the 
ox  that  stands  staring  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  troubles  his  head  as  much  about  them 
as  he    does :    yet   this   last    is  a  very  good 
sort  of  animal  with  no  harm  or  malice  in  him, 
unless  he  is  goaded  on  to  mischief,  and  then  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or  warn 
others  against  him  I 

Mr.  Wilberforce  is  a  less  perfect  character  in 
his  way.  He  acts  from  mixed  motives.  He 
would  willingly  serve  two  masters,  God. and 
Mammon.  He  is  a  person  of  many  excellent 
and  admirable  qualifications,  but  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  wishing  to  reconcile  those  that 
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are  incompatible.     He    has  a  most  winning 
eloquence,  specious,  persuasive,  familiar,  sil- 
ver-tongued, is  amiable,  charitable,  conscien- 
tious, pious,  loyal,  humane,  tractable  to  power, 
accessible  to  popularity,  honouring  the  king, 
and  no    less   charmed   with  the  homage  of 
his  fellow-citizens.     **What  lacks  he  then?' 
Nothing  but  an  economy  of  good  parts.    By 
aiming  at  too  much,  he  has  spoiled  all,  and 
neutralised  what  might  have  been  an  estimable 
character,  distinguished  by  signal  services  to 
mankind.    A  man  must  take  his  choice  not 
only  between  virtue  and  vice,  but  between 
different  virtues.    Otherwise,  he  will  not  gain 
his  own  approbation,  or  secure  the  respect  of 
others.    The  graces  and  accomplishments  of 
private  life  mar  the  man  of  business  and  the 
statesman.    There  is  a  severity,  a  sternness, 
a  self-denial,  and  a  painful  sense  of  duty  re- 
quired in  the  one,  which  ill  befits  the  softness 
and  sweetness  which  should  characterise  the 
other.    Loyalty,  patriotism,    friendship,  hu- 
manity, are  all  virtues;  but  may  they  not 
sometimes    clash?    By   being    unwilling    to 
forego  the  praise  due  to  any,  we  may  forfeit 
the  reputation  of  all ;  and  instead  of  uniting 
the  suffrages  of  the  whole  world  in  our  favour, 
we  may  end  in  becoming  a  sort  of  bye-word 
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for  affectation,  cant,  hollow  professions,  trim- 
ming, fickleness,  and  effeminate  imbecility.  It 
is  best  to  choose  and  act  up  to  some  one  lead- 
ing character,  as  it  is  best  to  have  some  settled 
profession  or  regular  pursuit  in  life. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  first  object  and  principle  of  action  is 
to  do  what  he  thinks  right :  his  next  (and  that 
we  fear  is  of  almost  equal  weight  widi  the 
first)  is  to  do  what  will  be  thought  so  by  other 
people.  He  is  always  at  a  game  of  hawk  and 
buzzard  between  these  two  :  his  "  consci- 
ence will  not  budge,"  unless  the  world  goes 
with  it.  He  does  not  seem  greatly  to  dread 
the  denunciation  in  Scripture,  but  rather  tb 
court  it — "  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shaU 
speak  well  of  you !"  We  suspect  he  is  not 
quite  easy  in  his  mind,  because  West-India 
planters  and  Guinea  traders  do  not  join  in 
his  praise.  His  earis  are  not  strongly  em>icgii 
tuned  to  drink  in  the  execrations  of  the  spoiler 
and  the  oppressor  as  the  sweetest  music.  It  is 
not  enough  that  one  half  of  the  human  species 
(the  images  of  God  carved  in  ebony,  as  old  Ful- 
ler calls  them)  shout  his  name  as  a  <^ampkNi 
and  a  saviour  through  vast  burning  zones,  and 
moisten  their  parched  lips  with  the  gush  of  gra- 
titude for   deliverance  from  chains — he  must 
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have  a  Prime-Minister  drink  his  health  at  a  Ca- 
binet-dinner for  aiding  to  rivet  on  those  of  his 
country  and  of  Europe !  He  goes  hand  and  heart 
along  with  Government  in  all  their  notions  of 
legitimacy  and  political  aggrandizement,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  leave  him  a  sort  of  no-man's 
ground  of  humanity  in  the  Great  Desert,  where 
his  reputation  for  benevolence  and  public  spirit 
may  spring  up  and  flourish,  till  its  head  touches 
the  clouds,  and  it  stretches  out  its  branches  to 
the  fiurthest  part  of  the  earth.   He  has  no  mercy 
on  those  who  claim  a  property  in  negro-slaves 
as  so  much  live-stock  on  their  estates;  the 
country  rings  with  the  applause  of  his  wit,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  indignant  appeals  to  com*^ 
mon  sense  and  humanity  on  this  subject — but 
not  a  word  has  he  to  say,  not  a  whisper  does 
he  breathe  against  the  claim  set  up  by  the 
Despots  of  the  Earth  over  their  Continental 
subjects,  but  does  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
confirm  and  sanction  it !    He  must  give  no  of- 
fence.   Mr.  Wilberforce's  humanity  will  go  all 
lengths  that  it  can  with  safety  and  discretion : 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  should 
lose  him  his  seat  for  Yorkshire,  the  smile  of 
Majesty,  or  the  countenance  of  the  loyal  and 
pious.     He  is  anxious  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can  without  hurting  himself  or  his  fair  fame. 
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His  conscience  and  his  character  compound 
matters  very  amicably.  He  rather  patronises 
honesty  than  is  a  martyr  to  it.  His  patriotism, 
his  philanthropy  are  not  so  ill-bred,  as  to  quar- 
rel with  his  loyalty  or  to  banish  him  from  the 
first  circles.  He  preaches  vital  Christianity  to 
untutored  savages;  and  tolerates  its  worst 
abuses  in  civilized  states.  He  thus  shews 
his  respect  for  religion  without  offending 
the  clergy,  or  circumscribing  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness.  There  is  in  all  this  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  good  deal  of  cant  and  tricking. 
His  patriotism  may  be  accused  of  being  ser- 
vile; his  humanity  ostentatious;  his  loyalty 
conditional ;  his  religion  a  mixture  of  fashion 
and  fanaticism.  ''Out  upon  such  half-faced 
fellowship!''  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  the  pride 
of  being  familiar  with  the  great;  the  vanity 
of  being  popular ;  the  conceit  of  an  approving 
conscience.  He  is  coy  in  his  approaches  to 
power ;  his  public  spirit  is,  in  a  manner,  under 
the  rose.  He  thus  reaps  the  credit  of  indepen- 
dence, without  the  obloquy;  and  secures  the 
advantages  of  servility,  without  incurring  any 
obligations.  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow : — 
he  by  no  means  neglects  his  worldly  interests, 
while  he  expects  a  bright  reversion  in  the  skies. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  far  from  being  a  hypocrite ; 
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but  he  is,  we  think,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  moral 
equivocation  as  can  well  be  conceived,  A  hypo- 
crite is  one  who  is  the  very  reverse  of,  or  who 
despises  the  character  he  pretends  to  be :  Mr. 
Wilberforce  would  be  all  that  he  pretends  to  be, 
and  he  is  it  in  fact,  as  far  as  words,  plausible 
theories,  good  inclinations,  and  easy  services 
go,  but  not  in  heart  and  soul,  or  so  as  to  give  up 
the  appearance  of  any  one  of  his  pretensions  to 
preserve  the  reality  of  any  other.  He  carefully 
chooses  his  ground  to  fight  the  battles  of  loyal- 
ty, religion,  and  humanity,  and  it  is  such  as  is 
always  safe  and  advantageous  to  himself!  This 
is  perhaps  hardly  fair,  and  it  is  of  dangerous  or 
doubtful  tendency.  Lord  Eldon,  for  instance, 
is  known  to  be  a  thorough-paced  ministerial- 
ist :  his  opinion  is  only  that  of  his  party.  But 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  not  a  party-man.  He  is 
the  more  looked  up  to  on  this  account,  but  not 
with  sufficient  reason.  By  tampering  with  dif- 
ferent temptations  and  personal  projects,  he  has 
all  the  air  of  the  most  perfect  independence, 
and  gains  a  character  for  impartiality  and  can- 
dour, when  he  is  only  striking  a  balance  in  his 
mind  between  the  iclat  of  differing  from  a  Mi- 
nister on  some  'vantage  ground,  and  the  risk 
or  odium  that  may  attend  it.  He  carries  all  the 
weight  of  his  artificial  popularity  over  to  the 
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Goyemment  on  vital  points  and  hard-ran  ques- 
tions; while  they,  in  return,  lend  him  a  little 
of  the  gilding  of  court-favour  to  set  off  his  dis- 
interested philanthropy  and  tramontane  enthu- 
siasm.   As  a  leader  or  a  follower,  he  makes  an 
odd  jumble  of  interests.    By  virtue  of  religious 
sympathy,  he  has  brought  the  Saints  over  to 
the  side  of  the   abolition  of  Negro  slavery. 
This  his  adversaries  think  hard  and  stealing  a 
march  upon  them.    What  have  the  Saints  to 
do  with  freedom  or  reform  of  any  kind  ? — Mr. 
Wilberforce's  style  of  speaking  is  not  quite 
parliamentary,  it  is  halfway  between  that  and 
evangelical.     He  is  altogether  a  double-entmdre : 
the  very  tone  of  his  voice  is  a  double-entendre. 
It  winds,  and  undulates,  and  glides  up  and 
down  on  texts  of  Scripture,  and  scraps  from 
Paley^  and  trite  sophistry,  and  pathetie  appeals 
to  his  hearers  in  a  faltering,  inprogressive,  side- 
long way,  like  those  birds  of  weak  wing,  that 
are  borne  from  their  strait-forward  course 

^  By  every  little  breath  diat  under  heaTen  is  blown." 

Something  of  this  fluctuating,  time-serving 
principle  was  visible  even  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  He 
was,  at  one  time,  half  inclined  to  surrender 
it  into  Mr.  Pitt's  dilatory  hands,  and  seemed 
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to  think  the  gloss  of  novelty  was  gone  from  it, 
and  the  gaudy  colouring  of  popularity  sunk 
into  the  sable  ground  from  which  it  rose !  It 
was,  however,  persisted  in  and  carried  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said 
too  little  on  this  occasion  of  one,  compared  with 
whom  he  was  but  the  frontispiece  to  that  great 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  mask, 
the  varnishing,  and  painting  —  the  man  that 
effected  it  by  Herculean  labours  of  body,  and 
equally  gigantic  labours  of  mind  was  Clarkson, 
the  true  Apostle  of  human  Redemption  on  that 
occasion,  and  who,  it  is  remarkable,  resembles 
in  his  person  and  lineaments  more  than  one  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  He 
deserves  to  be  added  to  the  Twelve  1* 

*  After  all,  the  best  as  well  as  most  amusing  comment  on 
the  character  just  described  was  that  made  by  Sheridan, 
who  being  picked  up  in  no  very  creditable  plight  by  the 
watchy  and  asked  rather  roughly  who  he  was,  made  answer — 
«*  I  am  Mr.  Wilberforce!**  The  guardians  of  the  night  con* 
ducted  him  home  with  all  the  honours  due  to  Grace  and  Na* 
ture. 
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MR.  SOUTHEY. 


Mr.  SouTHEY,  as  we  formerly  remember  to 
have  seen  him,  had  a  hectic  flush  upon  his 
cheek,  a  roving  fire  in  his  eye,  a  ftdeon  glance, 
a  look  at  once  aspiring  and  dejected — ^it  was 
the  look  that  had  been  impressed  upon  his 
face  by  the  events  that  marked  the  outset  of 
his  life,  it  was  the  dawn  of  Liberty  that  still 
tinged  his  cheek,  a  smile  betwixt  hope  and 
sadness  that  still  played  upon  his  quivering  lip. 
Mr.  Southey's  mind  is  essentially  sanguine, 
even  to  over-weeningness.  It  is  prophetic  of 
good ;  it  cordially  embraces  it ;  it  casts  a  long- 
ing, lingering  look  after  it,  even  when  it  is 
gone  for  ever.  He  cannot  bear  to  give  up  the 
thought  of  happiness,  his  confidence  in  his 
fellow-man,  when  all  else  despair.    It  is  the 
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very  element,  "  where  he  must  live  or  have 
no  life  at  all."  While  he  supposed  it  possible 
that  a  better  form  of  society  could  be  intro- 
duced than  any  that  had  hitherto  existed, 
while  the  light  of  the  French  Revolution 
beamed  into  his  soul  (and  long  after,  it  was 
seen  reflected  on  his  brow,  like  the  light  of 
setting  suns  on  the  peak  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, or  lonely  range  of  clouds,  floating  in 
purer  ether !)  while  he  had  this  hope,  this  faith 
in  man  left,  he  cherished  it  with  child-like 
simplicity,  he  clung  to  it  with  the  fondness 
of  a  lover,  he  was  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  a 
leveller ;  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  he  thought 
would  banish  all  pain  and  misery  from  the 
world — in  his  impatience  of  the  smallest  error 
or  injustice,  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself 
and  the  existing  generation  (a  holocaust)  to 
his  devotion  to  the  right  cause.  But  when  he 
once  believed  after  many  staggering  doubts  and 
painful  struggles,  that  this  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, when  his  chimeras  and  golden  dreams 
of  human  perfectibility  vanished  from  him,  he 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  maintained  that 
"  whatever  w,  is  right"  Mr.  Southey  has 
not  fortitude  of  mind,  has  not  patience  to 
think  that  evil  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
things.    His  irritable  sense  rejects  the  altema- 
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live  altogether,  as  a  weak  stomach  rejects  the 
food  that  is  distasteful  to  it.  He  hopes  on 
against  hope,  he  believes  in  all  unbelief.  He 
must  either  repose  on  actual  or  on  imaginary 
good.  He  missed  his  way  in  Utopia^  he  has 
found  it  at  Old  Sarum — 

^*  His  generous  ardour  no  cold  medium  knows  :** 

his  eagerness  admits  of  no  doubt  or  delay. 
He  is  ever  in  extremes,  and  ever  in  the  wrong! 
The  reason  is,  that  not  truth,  but  self-opi- 
nion is  the  ruling  principle  of  Mr.  Southey's 
mind.  The  charm  of  novelty,  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  the  sanction  of  power,  the  ve- 
nerableness  of  antiquity,  pique,  resentment, 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  his  preferences.  His  inquiries  are 
partial  and  hasty:  his  conclusions  raw  and 
unconcocted,  and  with  a  considerable  infusion 
of  whim  and  humour  and  a  monkish  spleen. 
His  opinions  are  like  certain  wines,  warm  and 
generous  when  new;  but  they  will  not  keep,  and 
soon  turn  flat  or  sour,  for  want  of  a  stronger 
spirit  of  the  understanding  to  give  a  body  to 
them.  He  wooed  Liberty  as  a  youthful  lover, 
but  it  was  perhaps  more  as  a  mistress  than  a 
bride;  and  he  has  since  wedded  with  an 
elderly  and  not  very  reputable  lady,  called 
Legitimacy.     A  wilful  man,  according  to  the 
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Scotch  proverb,  must  have  his  way.  If  it  were 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached, 
he  would  adhere  to  it  through  good  report 
and  evil  report ;  but  it  is  himself  to  whom 
he  does  homage,  and  would  have  others  do 
so;  and  he  therefore  changes  sides,  rather 
than  submit  to  apparent  defeat  or  temporary 
mortification.  Abstract  principle  has  no  rule 
but  the  understood  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  the  indulgence  of  vanity,  of 
caprice,  or  prejudice  is  regulated  by  the 
convenience  or  bias  of  the  moment  The 
temperament  of  our  politician's  mind  is  poet- 
ical, not  philosophical.  He  is  more  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse,  than  he  is  of  reflection.  He 
invents  the  unreal,  he  embellishes  the  false 
with  the  glosses  of  fancy,  but  pays  little  at- 
tention to  "  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.'* 
His  impressions  are  accidental,  immediate, 
personal,  instead  of  being  permanent  and  uni- 
versal. Of  all  mortals  he  is  surely  the  most 
impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when  he  has 
completely  turned  the  tables  on  himself.  Is 
not  this  very  inconsistency  the  .reason?  Is  he 
not  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  brittle  and  hastily  formed?  Is  he 
not  jealous  of  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  be- 
cause he  fears  they  will  not  bear  inspection. 
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or  is  conscious  he  has  shifted  them  ?  Does  he 
not  confine  others  to  the  strict  line  of  ortho- 
doxy, because  he  has  himself  taken  every 
liberty  ?  Is  he  not  afraid  to  look  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  lest  he  should  see  the  ghosts  of 
his  former  extravagances  staring  him  in  the 
face?  Does  he  not  refuse  to  tolerate  the 
smallest  shade  of  difference  in  others,  because 
he  feels  that  he  wants  the  utmost  latitude 
of  construction  for  differing  so  widely  from 
himself?  Is  he  not  captious,  dogmatical, 
petulant  in  delivering  his  sentiments,  accord- 
ing as  he  has  been  inconsistent,  rash,  and 
fanciful  in  adopting  them  ?  He  maintains  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  ground  for  differing 
from  him,  because  he  looks  only  at  his  own 
side  of  the  question!  He  sets  up  his  own 
fiiTourite  notions  as  the  standard  of  reason 
and  honesty,  because  he  has  changed  from 
one  extreme  to  another !  He  treats  his  oppo- 
nents with  contempt,  because  he  is  himself 
afraid  of  meeting  with  disrespect !  He  says 
that  **  a  Reformer  is  a  worse  character  than 
a  house-breaker,"  in  order  to  stifle  the  recol- 
lection that  he  himself  once  was  one ! 

We  must  say  that  **  we  relish  Mr,  Southey 
more  in  the   Reformer"  than   in   his    lately 
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acquired,  but  by  no  means  natural  or  becoming 
character  of  poet-laureat  and  courtier.  He 
may  rest  assured  that  a  garland  of  wild  flowers 
suits  him  better  than  the  laureat-wreath :  that 
his  pastoral  odes  and  popular  inscriptions  were 
far  more  adapted  to  his  genius  than  his  presen- 
tation-poems. He  is  nothing  akin  to  birth-day 
suits  and  drawing-room  fopperies.  **  He  is  no- 
thing, if  not  fantastical.''  In  his  figure,  in  his 
movements,  in  his  sentiments,  he  is  sharp  and 
angular,  quaint  and  eccentric.  Mr.  Southey  is 
not  of  the  court,  courtly.  Every  thing  of  him 
and  about  him  is  from  the  people.  He  is  not 
classical,  he  is  not  legitimate.  He  is  not  a 
man  cast  in  the  mould  of  other  men's  opinions: 
he  is  not  shaped  on  any  model :  he  bows  to 
no  authority :  he  yields  only  to  his  own  way- 
ward peculiarities.  He  is  wild,  irregular,  sin- 
gular, extreme.  He  is  no  formalist,  not  he  I 
All  is  crude  and  chaotic,  self-opinionated,  vain. 
He  wants  proportion,  keeping,  system,  stan- 
dard rules.  He  is  not  teres  et  rotundus.  Mr. 
Southey  walks  with  his  chin  erect  through  the 
streets  of  London,  and  with  an  umbrella  sticks 
ing  out  under  his  arm,  in  the  finest  weather. 
He  has  not  sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  nor  studied 
decorum.  With  him  every  thing  is  projecting, 
starting  from  its  place,  an  episode,  a  digres- 
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iion,  a  poetic  license.  He  does  not  move  in 
any  given  orbit,  but  like  a  falling  star,  shoots 
firom  his  sphere.  He  is  pragmatical,  restless, 
unfixed,  full  of  experiments,  beginning  every 
thing  a-new,  wiser  than  his  betters,  judging 
for  himself,  dictating  to  others.  He  is  decid* 
edly  revolutionary.  He  may  have  given  up 
the  reform  of  the  State :  but  depend  upon  it, 
be  has  some  other  hobby  of  the  same  kind. 
Does  he  not  dedicate  to  his  present  Majesty 
that  extraordinary  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
fether,  called  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  might  be  done  in  English  hexa- 
meters ?  In  a  court-poem  all  should  be  trite 
and  on  an  approved  model.  He  might  as 
well  have  presented  himself  at  the  lev^  in  a 
fancy  or  masquerade  dress.  Mr.  Southey  was 
not  to  try  conclusions  with  Majesty — still  less  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  extreme  freedoms  with 
departed  greatness,  the  party-petulance  car- 
ried to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  the  unchecked 
indulgence  of  private  humour,  the  assump* 
tion  of  infallibility  and  even  of  the  voice  of 
Heaven  in  this  poem,  are  pointed  instances 
of  what  we  have  said.  They  shew  the  singu- 
lar state  of  over-excitement  of  Mr.  Southey's 
mind,  and  the  force  of  old  habits  of  indepen- 
dent and  unbridled  thinking,  which  cannot  be 
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kept  down  even  in  addressing  his  Sovereign ! 
Look  at  Mr.  Southey's  larger  poems,  his 
Kehama,  his  Thalaba,  his  Modoc,  his  Rade^ 
ric.  Who  will  deny  the  spirit,  the  scope,  the 
splendid  imagery,  the  hurried  and  startling  in- 
terest that  pervades  them  ?  Who  will  say  that 
they  are  not  sustained  on  fictions  wilder  than 
his  own  Glendoveer,  that  they  are  not  the 
daring  creations  of  a  mind  curbed  by  no  law, 
tamed  by  no  fear,  that  they  are  not  rather  like 
the  trances  than  the  waking  dreams  of  genius, 
"that  they  are  not  the  very  paradoxes  of  poetry? 
All  this  is  very  well,  very  intelligible,  and  very 
harmless,  if  we  regard  the  rank  excrescences  of 
Mr.  Southey's  poetry,  like  the  red  and  blue 
flowers  in  com,  as  the  unweeded  growth  of  a 
luxuriant  and  wandering  fancy ;'  or  if  we  allow 
the  yeasty  workings  of  an  ardent  spirit  to  fer- 
ment and  boil  over — the  variety,  the  boldness, 
the  lively  stimulus  given  to  the  mind  may  then 
atone  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  the  offences 
to  bed-rid  authority;  but  not  if  our  poetic  liber- 
tine sets  up  for  a  law-giver  and  judge,  or  an 
apprehender  of  vagrants  in  the  regions  either 
of  taste  or  opinion.  Our  motley  gentleman  de- 
serves the  strait-waistcoat,  if  he  is  for  setting 
others  in  the  stocks  of  servility,  or  condemning 
thcpi  to  the  pillory  for  a  new  mode  of  rhyme 
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or  reason.  Or  if  a  composer  of  sacred  Dramas 
on  classic  models,  or  a  translator  of  an  old 
Latin  author  (that  will  hardly  bear  translation) 
or  a  vamper-up  of  vapid  cantos  and  Odes  set 
to  music,  were  to  turn  pander  to  prescription 
and  palliater  of  every  dull,  incorrigible  abuse, 
it  would  not  be  much  to  be  wondered  at  or 
even  regretted.  But  in  Mr.  Southey  it  was  a 
lamentable  falling-off.  It  is  indeed  to  be  de- 
plored, it  is  a  stain  on  genius,  a  blow  to  hu- 
manity, that  the  author  of  Joan  of  Arc—  that 
work  in  which  the  love  of  Liberty  is  exhaled 
like  the  breath  of  spring,  mild,  balmy,  heaven- 
bom,  that  is  full  of  tears  and  virgin- sighs,  and 
yearnings  of  affection  after  truth  and  good, 
gushing  warm  and  crimsoned  from  the  heart — 
should  ever  after  turn  to  folly,  or  become  the 
advocate  of  a  rotten  cause.  After  giving  up  his 
heart  to  that  subject,  he  ought  not  (whatever 
others  might  do)  ever  to  have  set  his  foot 
within  the  threshold  of  a  court.  He  might  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  gain  forgiveness  or 
favour  by  it,  nor  obtain  a  single  cordial  smile 
from  greatness.  All  that  Mr.  Southey  is  or 
that  he  does  best,  is  independent,  sponta- 
neous, free  as  the  vital  air  he  draws — when  he 
affects  the  courtier  or  the  sophist,  he  is  obliged 
to  put  a  constraint  upon  himself,  to  hold  in 
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his  breatht  he  loses  his  genius,  and  offisrs  a  vio- 
lence to  his  nature.  His  characteristic  fteuilts 
are  the  excess  of  a  lively,  unguarded  tempe- 
rament:— oh!  let  them  not  degenerate  into 
cold-blooded,  heartless  vices !  If  we  speak  or 
have  ever  spoken  of  Mr.  Southey  with  seve- 
rity, it  is  with  **  the  malice  of  old  friends,''  for 
we  count  ourselves  among  his  sincerest  and 
heartiest  well-wishers.  But  while  he  himsetf 
is  anomalous,  incalculable,  eccentric,  from 
youth  to  age  (the  Wat  Tyier  and  the  Visian  of 
Judgment  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his 
disjointed  career)  full  of  sallies  of  humour,  oi 
ebullitions  of  spleen,  rrnking  Jets-deaux,  cas- 
cades, fountains,  and  water-works  of  his  idle 
opinions,  he  would  shut  up  the  wits  of  others 
in  leaden  cisterns,  to  stagnate  and  corrupt,  or 
bury  them  under  ground — 


Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale 


I" 


He  would  suppress  the  freedom  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, of  which  he  has  set  the  example,  and 
claim  a  privilege  for  playing  antics.  He 
would  introduce  an  uniformity  of  intellectual 
weights  and  measures,  of  irregular  metres  and 
settled  opinions,  and  enforce  it  with  a  high 
hand.  This  has  been  judged  hard  by  some,  and 
has  brought  down  a  severity  of  recriminationy 
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periiaps  disproportioned  to  the  injury  done. 
''  Because  he  is  virtuous/'  (it  has  been  asked,) 
''are  there  to  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?" 
Because  he  is  loyal,  are  we  to  take  all  our 
notioos  from  the  Quarterly  Review?  Because 
he  is  orthodox,  are  we  to  do  nothing  but  read 
the  Book  of  the  Church  ?  We  declare  we  think 
hiB  former  poetical  scepticism  was  not  only 
more  amiable,  but  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  it,  implied  a  more  heartfelt  trust  in 
nature  and  providence  than  his  present  bi- 
gotry. We  are  at  the  same  time  free  to  de* 
dare  that  we  think  his  articles  in  the  Quar^ 
terly  Review,  notwithstanding  their  virulence 
and  the  talent  they  display,  have  a  tendency 
to  qualify  its  most  pernicious  effects.  They 
have  redeeming  traits  in  them.  ''  A  little  lea* 
ven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump :"  and  the  spirit 
of  humanity  (thanks  to  Mr.  Southey)  is  not 
quite  expelled  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  At 
the  comer  of  his  pen,  ''  there  hangs  a  vapour- 
ous  drop  profound"  of  independence  and  libe* 
rality,  which  falls  upon  its  pages,  and  oozes 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  public  mind. 
There  is  a  fortunate  difference  between  writers 
whose  hearts  are  naturally  callous  to  truth, 
and  whose  understandings  are  hermetically 
sealed  against  all  impressions  but  those  of  self- 
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interest,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Southey.  Once  a 
philanthropist  and  always  a  philanthropist.  No 
man  can  entirely  baulk  his  nature :  it  breaks 
out  in  spite  of  him.  In  all  those  questions^ 
where  the  spirit  of  contradiction  does  not  in* 
terfere^  on  which  he  is  not  sore  from  old 
bruises,  or  sick  from  the  extravagance  of 
youthful  intoxication,  as  from  a  last  night's 
debauch,  our  *'  laureate"  is  still  bold,  free,  can- 
did, open  to  conviction,  a  reformist  without 
knowing  it.  He  does  not  advocate  the  slave- 
trade,  he  does  not  arm  Mr.  Malthus's  revolting 
ratios  with  his  authority,  he  does  not  strain 
hard  to  deluge  Ireland  with  blood.  On  such 
points,  where  humanity  has  not  become  ob- 
noxious, where  liberty  has  not  passed  into  a 
by-word,  Mr.  Southey  is  still  liberal  and 
humane.  The  elasticity  of  his  spirit  is  un- 
broken :  the  bow  recoils  to  its  old  position.  He 
still  stands  convicted  of  his  early  passion  for 
inquiry  and  improvement.  He  was  not  regu- 
larly articled  as  a  Government-tool ! — Perhaps 
£he  most  pleasing  and  striking  of  all  Mr. 
Southey's  poems  are  not  his  triumphant  taunts 
hurled  against  oppression,  are  not  his  glowing 
effusions  to  Liberty,  but  those  in  which,  with 
a  mild  melancholy,  he  seems  conscious  of  his 
own  infirmities  of  temper,  and  to  feel  a  wish 
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to  correct  by  thought  and  time  the  precocity 
and  sharpness  of  his  disposition.  May  the 
quaint  but  affecting  aspiration  expressed  in 
one  of  these  be  fulfilled,  that  as  he  meUows 
into  maturer  age»  all  such  asperities  may  wear 
off,  and  he  himself  become 

"  Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree !" 

Mr.  Southey's  prose-style  can  scarcely  be 
too  much  praised.  It  is  plain,  clear,  pointed, 
familiar,  perfectly  modem  in  its  texture,  but 
with  a  grave  and  sparkling  admixture  of  archa^ 
isms  in  its  ornaments  and  occasional  phrase- 
ology. He  is  the  best  and  most  natural  prose* 
writer  of  any  poet  of  the  day ;  we  mean  that 
he  is  far  better  than  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Words- 
worth, or  Mr.  Coleridge,  for  instance.  The 
manner  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  matter,  that 
is,  in  his  Essays  and  Reviews.  There  is  ra- 
ther a  want  of  originality  and  even  of  impetus: 
but  there  is  no  want  of  playful  or  biting  satire, 
of  ingenuity,  of  casuistry,  of  learning  and  of 
information.  He  is  "  full  of  wise  saws  and 
modem"  (as  well  as  ancient)  "instances."  Mr. 
Southey  may  not  always  convince  his  op- 
ponents ;  but  he  seldom  fails  to  stagger,  never 
to  gall  them.  In  a  word,  we  may  describe  his 
style  by  saying  that  it  has  not  the  body  or 
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thickness  of  port  wine,  but  is  like  clear 
sherry  with  kernels  of  old  authors  thrown  into 
it ! — He  also  excels  as  an  historian  and  prose* 
translator.  His  histories  abound  in  informa* 
tion,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable patience  and  industry.  By  no  uncom- 
mon process  of  the  mind,  Mr.  Southey  seems 
willing  to  steady  the  extreme  levity  of  his  opi- 
nions and  feelings  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  His 
translations  of  the  Spanish  and  French  ro- 
mances are  also  executed  con  amore^  and  with 
the  literal  fidelity  and  care  of  a  mere  linguist. 
That  of  the  Cid^  in  particular,  is  a  master* 
piece.  Not  a  word  could  be  altered  for  the 
better,  in  the  old  scriptural  style  which  it 
adopts  in  conformity  to  the  original.  It  is  no 
less  interesting  in  itself,  or  as  a  record  of  high 
and  chivalrous  feelings  and  manners,  than  it  is 
worthy  of  perusal  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

Mr.  Southey*s  conversation  has  a  little  re- 
semblance to  a  common-place  book;  his  ha- 
bitual deportment  to  a  piece  of  clock-work. 
He  is  not  remarkable  either  as  a  reasoner 
or  an  observer:  but  he  is  quick,  unaffected, 
replete  with  anecdote,  various  and  retentive  in 
his  reading,  and  exceedingly  happy  in  his  play 
upon  words,  as  most  scholars  are  who  give 
their  minds  this  sportive  turn.  We  have  chiefly 
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seen  Mr.  Southey  in  company  where  few  peo* 
pie  appear  to  advantage,  we  mean  in  that  of 
Mr.  Coleridge.  He  has  not  certainly  the  same 
range  of  speculation,  nor  the  same  flow  of 
sounding  words,  but  he  makes  up  by  the  de- 
tails of  knowledge,  and  by  a  scrupulous  cor- 
rectness of  statement  for  what  he  wants  in  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  or  impetuous  declamation. 
The  tones  of  Mr.  Coleridge^s  voice  are  elo- 
quence: those  of  Mr.  Southey  are  meagre, 
shrill,  and  dry.  Mr.  Coleridge's  forte  is  con- 
versation, and  he  is  conscious  of  this:  Mr. 
Southey  evidently  considers  writing  as  his 
strong-hold,  and  if  gravelled  in  an  argument, 
or  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  refers  to  some- 
thing he  has  written  on  the  subject,  or  brings 
out  his  port-folio,  doubled  down  in  dog-ears, 
in  confirmation  of  some  fact.  He  is  scholastic 
and  professional  in  his  ideas.  He  sets  more 
value  on  what  he  writes  than  on  what  he  says: 
he  is  perhaps  prouder  of  his  library  than  of  his 
own  productions — themselves  a  library!  He 
is  more  simple  in  his  manners  than  his  friend 
Mr.  Coleridge ;  but  at  the  same  time  less  cor- 
dial or  conciliating.  He  is  less  vain,  or  has 
less  hope  of  pleasing,  and  therefore  lays  him- 
self less  out  to  please.  There  is  an  air  of  con- 
descension in  his  civility.    With  a  tall,  loose 
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figure,  a  peaked  austerity  of  countenance^  and 
no  inclination  to  embonpoint,  you  would  say  he 
has  something  puritanical,  something  ascetic 
in  bis  appearance.  He  answers  to  Mande- 
ville's  description  of  Addison,  **  a  parson  in  a 
tye- wig.**  He  is  not  a  boon  companion,  nor  does 
he  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  nor  in 
any  other  vice ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  Mr. 
Southey  is  chargeable  with  any  human  frailty 
but — want  of  charity!  Having  fewer  errors  to 
plead  guilty  to,  he  is  less  lenient  to  those  of 
others.  He  was  bom  an  age  too  late.  Had 
he  lived  a  century  or  two  ago,  he  would  have 
been  a  happy  as  well  as  blameless  character. 
But  the  distraction  of  the  time  has  unsettled 
him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  pretensions  have 
jostled  with  each  other.  No  man  in  our  day 
(at  least  no  man  of  genius)  has  led  so  uniformly 
and  entirely  the  life  of  a  scholar  from  boyhood 
to  the  {Aresent  hour,  devoting  himself  to  learn- 
ing with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  early  love,  with 
the  severity  and  constancy  of  a  religious  vow 
— and  well  would  it  have  been  for  him  if  he 
had  confined  himself  to  this,  and  not  under- 
taken to  pull  down  or  to  patch  up  the  State ! 
However  irregular  in  his  opinions,  Mr.  Southey 
is  constant,  unremitting,  mechanical  in  his  stu- 
dies, and  the  performance  of  his  duties.   There 
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is  nothing  Pindaric  or  Sbandean  here.  In  all 
the  relations  and  charities  of  private  life,  he  is 
correct,  exemplary,  generous,  just  We  never 
heard  a  single  impropriety  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  if  he  has  many  enemies,  few  men  can 
boast  more  numerous  or  stauncher  friends. — 
The  variety  and  piquancy  of  his  writings  foitn 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced.  He  rises  early,  and  writes  or 
reads  till  breakfast-time.  He  writes  or  reads 
after  breakfast  till  dinner,  after  dinner  till  tea, 
and  from  tea  till  bed-time — 

**  And  follows  80  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave — " 

on  Derwent's  banks,  beneath  the  foot  of  Skid- 
daw.  Study  serves  him  for  business,  exer- 
cise, recreation.  He  passes  from  verse  to 
prose,  from  history  to  poetry,  from  reading  to 
writing,  by  a  stop-watch.  He  writes  a  fair 
hand,  without  blots,  sitting  upright  in  his 
chair,  leaves  off  when  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  changes  the  subject  for  another, 
as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes.  His  mind  is 
after  all  rather  the  recipient  and  transmitter  of 
knowledge,  than  the  originator  of  it.  He  has 
hardly  grasp  of  thought  enough  to  arrive  at 
any  great  leading  truth.     His  passions  do  not 
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amount  to  more  than  irritability.  With  some 
gall  in  his  pen,  and  coldness  in  his  manner,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  kindness  in  his  heart. 
Rash  in  his  opinions,  he  is  steady  in  his  at- 
tachments— and  is  a  man,  in  many  particulars 
admirable,  in  all  respectable — ^his  political  in- 
consistency alone  excepted ! 
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MR.  T.  MOORE.— MR.  LEIGH  HUNT, 


**  Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming-bird, 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round." 

Campbell. 

The  lines  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch, 
from  a  contemporary  writer,  appear  to  us  very 
descriptive  of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry.  His  verse 
is  like  a  shower  of  beauty ;  a  dance  of  images; 
a  stream  of  music;  or  like  the  spray  of  the 
water-fall,  tinged  by  the  morning-beam  with 
rosy  light.  The  characteristic  distinction  of 
our  author's  style  is  this  continuous  and  inces- 
sant flow  of  voluptuous  thoughts  and  shining 
allusions.  He  ought  to  write  with  a  crystal 
pen  on  silver  paper.  His  subject  is  set  off  by 
a  dazzling  veil  of  poetic  diction,  like  a  wreath 
of  flowers  gemmed  with  innumerous  dew; 
2  c  2  - 
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drops,  that  weep,  tremble,  and  glitter  in  liquid 
softness  and  pearly  light,  while  the  song  of 
birds  ravishes  the  ear,  and  languid  odours 
breathe  around,  and  Aurora  opens  Heaven's 
smiling  portals.  Peris  and  nymphs  peep  through 
the  golden  glades,  and  an  Angel's  wing  glances 
over  the  glossy  scene. 

**  No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
No  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  its  sweet  smells  throw  all  around. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit : 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  minds  to  careless  ease.*' .... 

Mr.  CampbelFs  imagination  is  fastidious  and 
select ;  and  hence,  though  we  meet  with  more 
exquisite  beauties  in  his  writings,  we  meet  with 
them  more  rarely:  there  is  comparatively  a 
dearth  of  ornament.  But  Mr.  Moore's  strictest 
economy  is  **  wasteful  and  superfluous  excess:'' 
he  is  always  liberal,  and  never  at  a  loss ;  for 
sooner  than  not  stimulate  and  delight  the 
reader,  he  is  willing  to  be  tawdry,  or  super- 
ficial, or  common-place.  His  Muse  must  be 
fine  at  any  rate,  though  she  should  paint,  and 
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wear  cast-off  decorations.  Rather  than  have 
any  lack  of  excitement,  he  repeats  himself; 
and  ''  Eden,  and  Eblis,  and  cherub-smiles"  fill 
up  the  pauses  of  the  sentiment  with  a  sickly 
monotony. — It  has  been  too  much  our  au- 
thor's object  to  pander  to  the  artificial  taste 
of  the  age;  and  his  productions/  however 
brilliant  and  agreeable,  are  in  consequence 
somewhat  meretricious  and  effeminate.  It 
was  thought  formerly  enough  to  have  an  oc- 
casionally fine  passage  in  the  progress  of  a 
story  or  a  poem,  and  an  occasionally  striking 
image  or  expression  in  a  fine  passage  or  de- 
scription. But  this  style,  it  seems,  was  to  be 
exploded  as  rude,  Gothic,  meagre,  and  dry. 
Now  all  must  be  raised  to  the  same  tantalising 
and  preposterous  level.  There  must  be  no 
pause,  no  interval,  no  repose,  no  gradation. 
Simplicity  and  truth  yield  up  the  palm  to  af- 
fectation and  grimace.  The  craving  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  after  novelty  and  effect  is  a  false  and 
uneasy  appetite  that  must  be  pampered  with 
fine  words  at  every  step — ^we  must  be  tickled 
with  sound,  startled  with  shew,  and  relieved 
by  the  importunate,  uninterrupted  display  of 
fancy  and  verbal  tinsel  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fatigue  of  thought  or  shock  of  feeling. 
A  poem  is  to  resemble  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
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works,  with  a  continual  explosion  of  quaint 
figures  and  devices,  flash  after  flash,  that  sur- 
prise for  the  moment,  and  leave  no  trace  of  light 
or  warmth  behind  them.  Or  modem  poetry 
in  its  retrograde  progress  comes  at  last  to  be 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  modem 
Opera,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  gratify 
every  sense  at  every  instant,  and  where  the 
understanding  alone  is  insulted  and  the  heart 
mocked.  It  is  in  this  view  only  that  we 
can  discover  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  viti- 
ated or  immoral, — it  seduces  the  taste  and 
enervates  the  imagination.  It  creates  a  false 
standard  of  reference,  and  inverts  or  decom^ 
pounds  the  natural  order  of  associaticm,  in 
which  objects  strike  the  thoughts  and  feelings. 
His  is  the  poetry  of  the  bath,  of  the  toilette, 
of  the  saloon,  of  the  fashionable  world;  not  the 
poetry  of  nature,  of  the  heart,  or  of  human  life. 
He  stunts  and  enfeebles  equally  the  groMrth  of 
the  imagination  and  the  affections,  by  not  taking 
the  seed  of  poetry  and  sowing  it  in  the  ground 
of  tmth,  and  letting  it  expand  in  the  dew  and 
rain,  and  shoot  up  to  heaven, 

'*  And  spread  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  its  beauty  to  the  sun/' — 

instead  of  which  he  anticipates  and  defeats  his 
own  object,  by  plucking  flowers  and  blossoms 
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from  the  stein,  and  setting  them  in  the  ground 
of  idleness  and  folly — or  in  the  cap  of  his  own 
vanity,  where  they  soon  wither  and  disappear^ 
**  d3ring  or  ere  they  sicken !"  This  is  but  a 
sort  of  child's  play,  a  short-sighted  ambition; 
In  Milton  we  meet  with  many  prosaic  lines, 
either  because  the  subject  does  not  require 
raising  or  because  they  are  necessary  to  con* 
nect  the  story,  or  serve  as  a  relief  to  other  pasr 
sages — there  is  not  such  a  thing  to  be  found  in 
all  Mr.  Moore's  writings.  His  volumes  present 
us  with  ''  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets!' 
— ^but  we.  cannot  add, — "  where  no  crude 
surfeit  reigns."  He  indeed  cloys  with  sweet- 
ness; he  obscures  with  splendour ;  he  fatigues 
with  gaiety.  We  are  stifled  on  beds  of  roses-— 
we  literally  lie  ''  on  the  rack  of  restless  ecr 
Stacy.''  His  flowery  fancy  *^  looks  so  fair  and 
smells  so  sweet,  that  the  sense  aches  at  it.!' 
His  verse  droops  and  languishes  under  a  load 
of  beauty,  like  a  bough  laden  with  fruit.  His 
gorgeous  style  is  like  ''  another  mom  risen  on 
mid-noon.''  There  is  no  passage  that  is  not 
made  up  of  blushing  lines,  no  line  that  is  not 
enriched  with  a  sparkling  metaphor,  no  image 
that  is  left  unadorned  with  a  double  epithet — 
all  his  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  are  equally 
glossy,  smooth,  and  beautiful.     Every  stanza 
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is  transparent  with  lig^t,  perfumed  with  odoors, 
floating  in  liquid  harmony,  melting  in  luxuri^ 
ous,  evanescent  delights.  His  Muse  is  never 
contented  with  an  offering  from  one  sense 
alone,  but  brings  another  rifled  charm  to  matdi 
it,  and  revels  in  a  fairy  round  of  pleasure. 
The  interest  is  not  draofatic,  but  melo-drama- 
tic — it  is  a  mixture  of  painting,  poetry,  and 
music,  of  the  natural  and  preternatural,  of  ob- 
vious sentiment  and  romantic  costume.  A 
rose  is  a  Gul,  a  nightingale  a  Bulbul.  We 
might  fancy  ourselves  in  an  eastern  harem, 
amidst  Ottomans,  and  otto  of  roses,  and  veils 
and  spangles,  and  marble  pillars,  and  cool 
fountains,  and  Arab  maids  and  Oenii,  and 
magicians,  and  Peris,  and  cherubs,  and  what 
not  ?  Mr.  Moore  has  a  little  mistaken  the  art 
of  poetry  for  the  cosmetic  art.  He  does  not 
compose  an  historic  group,  or  work  out  a  sin- 
gle figure ;  but  throws  a  variety  of  elementary 
sensations,  of  vivid  impressions  together,  and 
calls  it  a  description.  He  makes  out  an  in- 
ventory of  beauty — the  smile  on  the  lips, 
the  dimple  on  the  cheeks,  item,  golden  locks, 
item,  a  pair  of  blue  wings,  item,  a  silver  sound, 
with  breathing  fragrance  and  radiant  light, 
and  thinks  it  a  character  or  a  story.  He  gets 
together   a  number  of  fine  things  and  fine 
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«£ 


THE  pact,  AriostOy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  lulian  bards» 
was  born»  in  i4>74»  at  Reggio>  in  Lombardyi  of  a  family  allied  to  the 
Duket  of  Ferrara. 

That  genius*  which  has  rendered  him  immortal,  displayed  itself  at  an 
•arly  age.  His  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  composed  while  he 
was  jet  a  child,  and  aaed  bv  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

His  father,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  verse,  was  desirous  of  his  ap** 
plying  to  the  more  profitable  study  of  the  law.  It  is  honourable  to  the 
young  poet,  that  he  acquiesced,  much  against  his  inclination,  till  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  resumed  more  congenial  employments. 
He  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Hypolito,  of  Este ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  inspired  by  the  leisure  in  which  his  patron  had  placed  him, 
b^n  a  work  ot  more  importance  than  any  he  had  hitherto  attempted. 

The  Orlando  Furioso  is,  perhaps,  really  mferior  to  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered, of  Tasso,  but  it  has  more  admirers ;  and,  if  every  passase  weir 
separately  compared  with  similar  ones  in  Tasso,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  balance  might  incline  in  favour  of  Ariosto. 

His  Seven  Satires  greatly  pleased  in  their  day:  but  are  negk6(ed  \>f 
tx>8terity,  as  uninteresting.  The  common  fate  of  all  personalsatire. 

His  Five  Comedies,  said  to  shew  great  dramatick  ability,  are  as  little 
known.  But  if  he  obtains  not  a  seat  near  Terence,  he  has  still  the  higher 
honour  to  be  placed  near  Virgil  and  Homer. 

Desirous  ot  |;ratifying  all  tastes,  he  tried  every  species  of  composition. 
Terrible  descriptions  succeed  to  the  most  voluptuous  images )  which# 
in  their  turn,  are  followed  by  the  sagest  and  most  moral  precepts. 

His  stories  are  inconceivable,  impossible,  and  extravagant  -y  but  they 
are  so  well  condu£^ed,  and  so  exquisitely  written,  that  we  pardon  erery 
extravagance,  for  the  charms  of  the  di6lion,  and  that  exhaustless  ima- 
gination which  the  poet  continually  displays. 

The  love  of  poetry  did  not  prevent  his  applying  himself  to  politicks  s 
but,  an  indolent  epicurean,  he  rather  chose  to  quarrel  with  his  benef  j^or^ 
than  accompany  him  to  Hungary.  At  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  for  whom  he  translated 
the  Menechmi  of  Plautus,  and  several  French  and  Spanish  dramas. 

A  feeble  constitution  disgusted  him  with  life.  He  said,  to  those 
who  were  near  him  in  his  last  moments,  that  most  of  his  friends  had  de- 
parted ;  and  that  his  only  hope  wa^,  to  meet  them  again.    He  died,  io 


ctt,  at  tbe  age  ot  59  years. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  bestowed  on  him  a  crowd  of  laurel,  id 

le  same  year— a  presage  of  his  poetical  inunortality ! 


the  same  year— a  presage  of  his  poetical  inunortality 
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names,  and  thinks  that,  flung  on  heaps,  they 
make  up  a  fine  poem.  This  dissipated,  ful- 
some, painted,  patch-work  style  may  succeed 
in  the  levity  and  languor  of  the  boudoir,  or 
might  have  been  adapted  to  the  Pavilions  of 
royalty,  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  Parnassus, 
nor  a  passport  to  Immortality.  It  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  ancients,  **  'tis  not  classical  lore"" 
nor  the  fashion  of  Tibullus,  or  Theocri- 
tus, or  Anacreon,  or  Virgil,  or  Ariosto,  or 
Pope,  or  Byron,  or  any  great  writer  among 
the  living  or  the  dead,  but  it  is  the  style 
of  our  English  Anacreon,  and  it  is  (or  was) 
the  fashion  of  the  day!  Let  one  example 
(and  that  an  admired  one)  taken  from  Lalla 
Rookh,  suffice  to  explain  the  mystery  and 
soften  the  harshness  of  the  foregoing  criticism. 

**  Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
SofUy  the  light  of  eve  reposee. 
And  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon : 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  look'd  from  upper  air. 
O'er  all  th'  enchanted  regions  there. 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow, 

>  The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  1 
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Fafr  gardeaiy  tkiwng  smams,  with  nnk« 
Of  golden  mdoos  oo  their  banks^ 
More  golden  where  the  sun-l^t  £ilk, — 
Gay  lixards,  glitternig  on  the  walk 
Of  min'd  tfarinesy  busy  and  bright 
As  they  were  all  alire  with  light ; — 
And  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks. 
With  their  rich,  restless  wings,  that  gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  west,  as  if  inlaid 
With  brilKanU  from  the  mine,  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbowB,  sodi  as  span 
The  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan ! 
And  then,  the  miogling  sounds  that  come 
Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed,  with  hum 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 
Banquetting  through  the  flowery  vales — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine. 
And  woods,  so  full  of  nightingales.'' — 

The  following  lines  are  the  very  perfection 
of  Delia  Cruscan  sentiment,  and  affected  ori- 
entalism of  style.  The  Peri  exclaims  on  find- 
ing that  old  talisman  and  hackneyed  poetical 
machine,  "  a  penitent  tear" — 

**  Joy,  joy  forever !  my  task  is  done — 
The  gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heaven  is  won ! 
Oh !  am  I  not  ha;^!  I  am,  I  am — 
To  thee,  sweet  Eden !  how  dark  and  sad 
Arc  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam, 
And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Araberabad." 
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There  is  in  all  this  a  play  of  fancy,  a  glitter  of 
words,  a  shallowness  of  thought,  and  a  want 
of  truth  and  solidity  that  is  wonderful,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  heedless,  rapid  glide  of 

the  verse  could  render  tolerable : ^it  seems 

that  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  lover, 

<'  May  bestride  the  Gossamer, 
Tbat  wantons  in  the  idle,  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  faHl,  so  light  is  vanity!*' 

Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  contend  with  se- 
rious difficulties  or  with  entire  subjects.  He 
can  write  verses,  not  a  poem.  There  is  no 
principle  of  massing  or  of  continuity  in  his 
productions — neither  height  nor  breadth  nor 
depth  of  capacity.  There  is  no  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, no  strong  internal  feeling — but  a 
continual  flutter  and  display  of  affected  airs 
and  graces,  like  a  finished  coquette,  who  hides 
the  want  of  symmetry  by  extravagance  of 
dress,  and  the  want  of  passion  by  flippant  for- 
wardness and  unmeaning  sentimentality*  All 
is  flimsy,  all  is  florid  to  excess.  His  imagina- 
tion may  dally  with  insect  beauties,  with  Ro- 
sicrucian  spells;  may  describe  a  butterfly *s 
wing,  a  flower- pot,  a  fan:  but  it  should  not  at- 
tempt to  span  the  great  outlines  of  nature,  or 
keep  pace  with  the  sounding  march  of  events. 
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or  grapple  with  the  strong  fibres  of  the  human 
heart.  The  great  becomes  turgid  in  his  hands, 
the  pathetic  insipid.  If  Mr.  Moore  were  to 
describe  the  heights  of  Chimboraco,  instead  of 
the  loneliness,  the  vastness  and  the  shadowy 
might,  he  would  only  think  of  adorning  it  with 
roseate  tints,  like  a  strawberry-icef,  and  would 
transform  a  magician's  fortress  in  the  Himma- 
laya  (stripped  of  its  mysterious  gloom  and 
frowning  horrors)  into  a  jeweller's  toy,  to  be 
set  upon  a  lady's  toilette.  In  proof  of  this, 
see  above  ''  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadu- 
kiam,"  &c.  The  description  of  Mokanna  in 
the  fight,  though  it  has  spirit  and  grandeur  of 
effect,  has  still  a  great  alloy  of  the  mock- 
heroic  in  it.  The  route  of  blood  and  death, 
which  is  otherwise  well  marked,  is  infested 
with  a  swarm  of  "  fire-fly"  fancies. 

''  In  vain  Mokanna,  'midst  the  general  flight, 
Stands,  like  the  red  moon,  in  some  stormy  night. 
Among  the  fugitive  clouds,  that  hurrying  by, 
Leave  only  her  unshaken  in  the  sky." 

This  simile  is  fine,  and  would  have  been  per- 
fect, but  that  the  moon  is  not  red,  and  that 
she  seems  to  hurry  by  the  clouds,  not  they 
by  her. 
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The  description  of  the  warrior's  youthful  ad- 
versary, 

— — *'  Whose  coming  seems 
A  light,  a  glory,  such  as  breaks  in  dreams.** — 

is  fantastic  and  enervated — a  field  of  battle  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dreams:  —  and  again,  the 
two  lines  immediately  after, 

**  And  every  sword,  true  as  o*er  billows  dim 
The  needle  tracks  the  load-star,  following  him" — 

are  a  mere  piece  of  enigmatical  ingenuity  and 
scientific  mmminee-pimminee. 

We  cannot  except  the  Irish  Melodies  from 
the  same  censure.  If  these  national  airs  do 
indeed  express  the  soul  of  impassioned  feeling 
in  his  countrymen,  the  case  of  Ireland  is  hope- 
less. If  these  prettinesses  pass  for  patriotism, 
if  a  country  can  heave  from  its  heart's  core 
only  these  vapid,  varnished  sentiments,  lip- 
deep,  and  let  its  tears  of  blood  evaporate  in  an 
empty  conceit,  let  it  be  governed  as  it  has 
been.  There  are  here  no  tones  to  waken  Li- 
berty, to  console  Humanity.  Mr.  Moore  con- 
verts the  wild  harp  of  Erin  into  a  musical 
snuff-box  * ! — We  do  except  from  this  censure 
the  author's  political  squibs,  and  the  *'Two- 

*  Compare  his  songs  with  Burns's. 
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penny  Post-bag/'  These  are  essence^,  are 
'*  nests  of  spicery,"  bitter  and  sweet,  honey 
and  gall  together.  No  one  can  so  well  de- 
scribe the  set  speech  of  a  dull  formalist  *,  or 
the  flowing  locks  of  a  Dowser, 

**  Id  the  manner  of  Ackermann's  dretMs  fbr  May." 

His  light,  agreeable,  polished  style  pierces 
through  the  body  of  the  court  —  hits  off  the 
fiatded  graces  of  "  an  Adonis  of  fifty,"  weighs 
the  vanity  of  fashion  in  tremulous  scales,  mi- 
mics the  grimace  of  affectation  and  folly,  shews 
up  the  littleness  of  the  great,  and  spears  a 
phalanx  of  statesmen  with  its  glittering  point 
as  with  a  diamond  broach. 

"  In  choosing  songs  the  Regent  named 
'  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  fram'd :' 
While  gentle  Hertford  hegg'd  and  pray'd 
For  *  Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid.' " 

*  *^  Th^e  was  a  Httle  man,  and  he  had  a  little  soul, 
And  he  said,  Littl^  soul,  let  us  try,"  &c. — 

Parody  on 

*^  There  was  a  little  man,  and  he  had  a  little  gun." — 

One  should  think  this  exquisite  ridicule  of  a  pedantic  effih* 
sion  might  have  silenced  for  ever  the  automatcm  that  de* 
livered  it :  but  the  official  personage  in  question  at  the  close 
of  the  Session' addressed  an  extra-official  congratulation  to 
the  Prince  Regent  on  a  bill  that  had  not  passed — as  if  to  re- 
peat and  insist  upon  our  errors  were  to  justify  them. 
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{Frtim  an   Unfinished  Miniature  by  J,    RussfiU,   B.A.      Sani>3  sixa  as  Original.) 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR, 

Feom  n  obMUTO  original,  ■ttained  to  an  enked  rank  in  life.  Acoordii^  to  sobm  ac- 
ooanti,hewaaboniatWinibonie,inDoneCaliii«;  while  others  relate,  that  he  waa  the 
son  of  George  Prior,  a  citizen  of  London ;  and,  in  the  register  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  is  denominated  filins  Georgii  Prior  generosL  Bjhisancle,aTintner,at 
Charing'^ross,  he  was  placed  nnder  Dr.  Bosby,  at  Westminster  school ;  bat  after  he  re- 
tamed  to  reside  at  his  ancle's,  he  was  fortunately  observed  bythe  Eari  of  Dorset,  whilst 
reading  Horace,  who  was  so  mnch  pleased  with'  his  aoqnireaMats,  that  he  generoosly 
undertook  the  care  of  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge.  On  the  first  year  of  Pri- 
or's adnussion,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  yerses  on  the  marriage  of  George  Prince  of 
Denmark  with  the  Lady  Anne.  Bong  admitt<Ml  to  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1 68S,  m  two 
years  afterwards  he  produced  his  poem  on  the  Deities,  as  a  college  ezerciae,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  Eari  of  Exeter,  which  appears  from  his  ▼erses  ^^  to  the  CoonteM 
of  Exeter,"  and  his  lines  on  the  femoos  picture  of  «^  Seneca  dying  in  a  bath.**  In  con- 
junction with  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  he  next  produced  ^the  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,"  m  ridicule  of  Dryden's  ^  Hind  anil  Panther." 

Being  invited  to  London  by  the  Eari  of  Dorset,  ml  691,  Prior  was  sent  to  the  congress 
at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  Eari  of  Berkeley ;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  bed-chaniber,  which  enabled  him  \o  derote  consadereble 
time  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  Itteratnre.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1695,  Prior 
wrote  an  ode,  which  he  presented  to  the  King  on  hb  aniral  from  Holland,  fraught  with 
the  highest  encomiums  on  tharharacter  of  hismucfa-kyred  consort.  Appointed  secretaiy 
to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  he  was  presented  by  the  brds  justices  with  a 
considerable  sum  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services.  The  next  year  he  filled  the  same 
ofik»  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  1699,  Prior  attended  his  sovereign  at  Loo,  and  in 
1700  produced  the  Cannen  Secdare.  In  1701,  he  was  elected  fiv  East  Grinstead,  and 
abandoning  the  Whig  party,  voted  finr  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  and  other  peers, 
charged  with  reoommeoding  the  Partition  treaty.  The  greatest  part  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  being  spent  in  war.  Prior  gave  foil  scope  to  his  poetical  genips.  His  poems  he 
dedkated  to  the  Duke  of  DorwL  Prior,  having  been  sent  to  Paris  after  the  negoda- 
tions  commenced  that  terminated  m  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  honoured  with  the  confi- 
dence of  Louis  XIV.,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador:  he  continued  at  Paris 
some  months  after  the  acression  of  George  L  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Eari  of 
Stair;  but,  after  his  return  to  London  in  1715,  Walpole  moved  the  house  to  impeanh 
him  ffK  high  treason,  and  he  remained  in  custody  till  1717)  when  aif  act  o(gnee  was 
passed,  finom  which  he  was  at  first  excepted.  In  a  state  of  degradation  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  Prior  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  studies,  and  was  successful  beyond  his 
expedation ;  but,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  his  own  Times,  he  departed 
this  life  at  Wimpole,  the  seat  of  his  distrnpiished  patron,  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  and  was 
interred  in  WeBtminst8rHd>bey. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed :  ^  Prior  has  written  with  great  variety,  and  his  variety  has 
made  bun  popuUu*.  He  has  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solenm,  and  has 
not  felled  in  any,  so  as  to  mcur  deriskm  or  disgrsce."  Prior,  though  not  panegyrised 
by  his  contemporaries,  had  justice  done  hnn  by  Gay,  Mallet,  and  Uoyd,  in  strains  that 
do  honour  to  their  genins  and  candour. 
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Nothing  in  Pope  or  Prior  ever  surpassed  the 
delicate  insinuation  and  adroit  satire  of  these 
lines,  and  hundreds  more  of  our  author's  com* 
position.  We  wish  he  would  not  take  pains 
to  make  us  think  of  them  with  less  pleasure 
than  formerly. — The  '*  Fudge  Family**  is  in  the 
same  spirit,  but  with  a  little  fidling-off.  There 
is  too  great  a  mixture  of  undisguised  Jacobin- 
ism and  fashionable  slang.  The  **  divine  Fanny 
Bias"  and  *'  the  mountains  d  la  Russe'*  figure 
in  somewhat  quaintly  with  Buonaparte  and  the 
Bourbons.  The  poet  also  laimches  the  light- 
ning of  political  indignation;  but  it  rather  plays 
round  and  illumines  his  own  pen  than  reaches 
the  devoted  heads  at  which  it  is  aimed  I 

Mr.  Moore  is  in  private  life  an  amiable  and 
estimable  man.  The  embellished  and  volup- 
tuous style  of  his  poetry,  his  unpretending 
origin,  and  his  nUgnon  figure  soon  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  his  gaiety, 
his  wit,  his  good^humour,  and  many  agreeable 
accomplishments  fixed  him  ther6,  the  darling 
of  his  friends  and  the  idol  of  fashion.  If  he 
is  no  longer  familiar  with  Royalty  as  with 
his  garter,  the  fault  is  not  his — his  adherence 
to  bis  principles  caused  the  separation — his 
love  of  his  country  was  the  cloud  that  inter- 
cepted   the    sunshine  of  court-favour.     Thi^ 
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is  SO  far  well.  Mr.  Moore  vindicates  his  own 
dignity ;  but  the  sense  of  intrinsic  worth,  of 
wide-spread  fame,  and  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
great  makes  him  perhaps  a  little  too  fastidious 
and  exigeant  as  to  the  pretensions  of  others. 
He  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  society 
of  Whig  Lords,  and  so  enchanted  by  the  smile 
of  beauty  and  fashion,  that  he  really  fancies 
himself  one  of  the  set^  to  which  he  is  admit- 
ted  on  sufferance,  and  tries  very  unnecessarily 
to  keep  others  out  of  it.  He  talks  familiarly 
of  works  that  are  or  are  not  read  ''  in  our 
circle  f  and  seated  smiling  and  at  his  ease  in 
a  coronet-coach,  enlivening  the  owner  by  his 
brisk  sallies  and  Attic  conceits,  is  shocked,  as 
he  passes,  to  see  a  Peer  of  the  realm  shake 
hands  with  a  poet.  There  is  a  little  indul- 
f^ence  of  spleen  and  envy,  a  little  servility  and 
pandering  to  aristocratic  pride  in  this  proceed- 
ing. Is  Mr.  Moore  bound  to  advise  a  Noble 
Poet  to  get  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  a  certain 
publication,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  give 
an  account  at  Holland  or  at  Lansdown  House, 
how  his  friend  Lord  B had  associated  him- 
self with  his  friend  L.  H ?  Is  he  afraid  that 

the  "  Spirit  of  Monarchy"  will  eclipse  the 
"  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance"  in  virulence 
and  plain  speaking  ?     Or  are  the  members  of 
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the  ^'  Fudge  Family''  to  secure  a  monopoly  for 
the  abuse  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  doctrine  df 
Divine  Right?  Because  he  is  genteel  and 
sarcastic,  may  not  others  be  paradoxical  and 
argumentative  ?  Or  must  no  one  bark  at  a  Mi- 
nister or  General,  unless  they  have  been  first 
dandled,  like  a  little  French  pug-dog,  in  the 
lap  of  a  lady  of  quality?  Does  Mr.  Moore 
insist  on  the  double  claim  of  birth  and  genius 
as  a  title  to  respectability  in  all  advocates  of 
the  popular  side — ^but  himself?  Or  is  he 
anxious  to  keep  the  pretensions  of  his  patri- 
cian and  plebeian  friends  quite  separate,  so  as 
to  be  himself  the  only  point  of  union,  a  sort  of 
double  meanings  between  the  two  ?  It  is  idle  to 
think  of  setting  bounds  to  the  weakness  and 
illusions  of  self-love  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
a  man's  own  breast ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  plea  for  holding  back  the  powerful 
hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  save  another 
struggling  with  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice, 
who  has  suffered  shipwreck  of  health,  fame 
and  fortune  in  a  common  cause,  and  who  has 
deserved  the  aid  and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
who  are  (on  principle)  embarked  in  the  same 
cause  by  equal  zeal  and  honesty,  if  not  by 
equal  talents  to  support  and  to  adorn  it ! 
We  shall  conclude  the  present  article  with 
2  D 
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a  short  notice  of  aa  individual  who,  in  the  cast 
of  his  mind  and  in  political  principle^  beara 
no.  very  remote  resemblance  to  the  patriot  and 
wit  just  spoken  of^  and  on  whose  merits  we 
should  descant  at  greater  length,  but  that 
personal  intimacy  mig^t  be  supposed  to  render 
us  partial.  It  is  well  when  personal  intimacy' 
produces  this  eflfect ;  and  when  tiie  light,  that 
daisded  us  at  a  distance,  does  not  on  a  closet 
inspection  turn  out  an  opaque  substance.  This 
is  a  charge  that  none  of  his  friends  will  bring 
against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  He  improves  upon 
acquaintance.  The  author  translates  admira- 
bly into  the  man^  Indeed  the  very  faults  of 
his  style  are  virtues  in  the  individual.  His 
natural  gaiety  and  sprtghtliness  of  manner,  his 
high  animal  spirits,  and  the  vinous  quality  of 
his  mind,  produce  an  immediate  fascination 
and  intoxication  in  those  wiio  come  in  cOiAlkCt 
with  him,  and  carry  off  in  society  whatever  in 
his  writings  may  to  some  seem  flat  and  imper- 
tinent. From  great  sanguineness  of  temper, 
from  great  quickness  and  unsuspecting  simpli- 
city, he  runs  on  to  the  public  as  he  does  at  his 
own  fire-side,  and  talks  about  himself,  for- 
getting that  he  is  not  always  among  friends. 
His  look,  his  tone  are  required  to  point  Aany 
things  that  he  says:  his  frank,  cordial  man- 
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ner  rocoftcUes  you  instantly  to  a  little  over- 
bearing, ov^er-weening  self-complacency.  *'  To 
be  admired,  he  needs  but  to  be  seen :"  but 
periiaps  he  ought  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. No  one  ever  sought  his  society  who 
did  not  «ome  away  with  a  more  fitvourable 
opinion  of  him :  no  one  was  €ver  disappointed, 
except  those  who  had  entertained  idle  preju* 
dices  against  him.  He  sometimes  trifles  witii 
his  readers,  or  tires  of  a  subject  (from  not 
being  urged  on  by  the  stknulus  of  immediiUe 
sympathy) — ^but  in  conversation  he  is  all  life 
and  animation,  x^mbining  the  vivacity  of  the 
school-boy  with  the  resources  of  the  wit  and 
the  taste  of  the  scholar.  The  personal  cha- 
racter, the  spontaneous  impulses,  do  not  appear 
to  excuse  the  author,  unless  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  his  situation  and  habits — like  some 
proud  beauty  who  g^es  hersdf  what  we  think 
strange  airs  and  graces  under  a  mask,  but  who 
is  instantly  forgiven  when  she  shews  her  faoe. 
We  have  said  that  Lord  Byron  is  a  sublime 
coxcomb:  why  should  we  not  say  that  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a  delightful  one  ?  There  is  certainly 
an  exuberance  of  satisfaction  in  his  mirnner 
w4iich  is  more  than  the  strict  logical  premises 
warrsfnt,  and  which  dull  and  phlegmatic  consti- 
tutions know  nothing  of,  and  cannot  understand 
2d2 
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till  they  see  it  He  is  the  only  poet  or  literary 
man  we  ever  knew  who  puts  us  in  mind  of  Sir 
John  Suckling  or  Kiliigrew  or  Carew ;  or  who 
united  rare  intellectual  acquirements  with 
outward  grace  and  natural  gentility.  Mr.  Hunt 
ought  to  have  been  a  gentleman  born,  and  to 
have  patronised  men  of  letters.  He  might 
then  have  played,  and  sung,  and  lauded,  and 
talked  his  life  away;  have  written  manly  prose, 
elegant  verse;  and  his  Stoi*y  of  Bimitd  would 
have  been  praised  by  Mr.  Blackwood.  As  it 
is,  there  is  no  man  now  living  who  at  the  same 
time  writes  prose  and  verse  so  well,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Southey  (an  exception,  we 
fear,  that  will  be  little  palatable  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen).  His  prose  writings,  however, 
display  more  consistency  of  principle  than  the 
laureate's:  his  verses  more  taste.  We  will 
venture  to  oppose  his  Third  Canto  of  the  Story 
of  Rimini  for  classic  elegance  and  natural 
feeling  to  any  equal  number  of  lines  from  Mr. 
Southey 's  Epics  or  from  Mr.  Moore's  Lalla 
Rookh.  In  a  more  gay  and  conversational 
style  of  writing,  we  think  his  Epistle  to  Lord 
Byron  on  his  going  abroad,  is  a  master- 
piece ;  —  and  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  has  run 
through  several  editions.  A  light,  familiar 
grace,  and  mild  unpretending  pathos  are  the 
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characteristics  of  his  more  sportive  or  serious 
writings,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose.  A  smile 
plays  round  the  features  of  the  one ;  a  tear  is 
ready  to  start  from  the  thoughtful  gaze  of  the 
other.  He  perhaps  takes  too  little  pains,  and 
indulges  in  too  much  wayward  caprice  in  both. 
A  wit  and  a  poet,  Mr.  Hunt  is  also  distinguish- 
ed by  fineness  of  tact  and  sterling  sense  :  he  has 
only  been  a  visionary  in  humanity,  the  fool  of 
virtue.  What  then  is  the  drawback  to  so  many 
shining  qualities,  that  has  made  them  useless, 
or  even  hurtful  to  their  owner  ?  His  crime  is, 
to  have  been  Editor  of  the  Ea'aminer  ten  years 
ago,  when  some  allusion  was  made  in  it  to  the 
age  of  the  present  king,  and  that,  though  his 
Majesty  has  grown  older,  our  luckless  politi- 
cian is  no  wiser  than  he  was  then ! 
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ELIA,  AND  GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 


So  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  and  Mr.  Washington 
Irvine  choose  to  designate  themselves ;  and  as 
their  lucubrations  under  one  or  other  of  these 
nams  de  guerre  have  gained  considerable  notice 
from  the  public,  we  shall  here  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate their  several  styles  and  manner,  and 
to  point  out  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each 
in  treating  of  somewhat  similar  subjects. 

Mr.  Irvine  is,  we  take  it,  the  more  popular 
writer  of  the  two,  or  a  more  general  favourite : 
Mr.  Lamb  has  more  devoted,  and  perhaps 
more  judicious  partisans.  Mr.  Irvine  is  by 
birth  an  American,  and  has,  as  it  were,  skimmed 
the  cream,  and  taken  off  patterns  with  great 
skill  and  cleverness,  from  our  best  known 
and   happiest  writers,    so  that  their  thoughts 
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and  almost   their   reputation    are    indirectly 
transferred  to  his  page,  and  smile  upon  us 
from  another  hemisphere,  like  '^  the  pale  reflex 
of  Cynthia's  brow  f  he  succeeds  to  our  admi- 
ration and  our  sympathy  by  a  sort  of  prescrip- 
tive title  and  traditional  privilege.    Mr.  Lamb, 
on  th^  contrary,  beiog  ''  native  to  the  manner 
here,"  though  he  too  has  borrowed  from  pre- 
vious sources,   instead  of  availing  himself  of 
the  most  popular  and  admired,  has  groped  out 
his  way,  and  made  his  most  successful  re- 
searches among  the  more  obscure  and  intricate, 
though  certainly  not  the  least  pithy  or  plea- 
sant of  our  writers.     Mr.  Washington  Irvine 
has  culled  and   transplanted   the  flowers  of 
modem  literature,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
general  reader :  Mr.  Lamb  he^  raked  among 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  a  more  remote  period, 
has   exhibited  specimens    of  curious    relics, 
and  pored  over  moth-eaten,  decayed  manu- 
scripts, for  the  benefit  of  the  more  inquisitive 
and  discerning  part  of  the  public.    Antiquity 
after  a  time  has  the  grace  of  novelty,  as  old 
fashions  revived  are  mistaken  for  new  ones; 
and  a  certain  quaintness  and  singularity  of 
style  is  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  smooth  and 
insipid    monotony   of    nuKlem    composition. 
Mr.  Lamb  has  succeeded  not  by  conforming 
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t0  the  Spirit  of  the  Agfi,  hurt  in  oppo$itioa  to  it« 
He  does  not  oiaMfc  boldly  along  with  the 
crowd»  \mt  4ieals  off  the  pavement  to  pick  his 
mf  \a  the  contrary  direction.  He  prefers 
bye-ways  to  highways.  When  the  full  tide  of 
human  life  pours  along  to  some  festive  shew, 
to  some  pageant  of  a  day,  £lia  would  stand  on 
one  side  to  look  over  an  old  book-stall,  or  stroll 
down  some  deserted  pathway  in  search  of  a 
pensive  inscription  over  a  tottering  door- way,  or 
some  quaint  device  in  architecture,  illustrative 
of  embryo  art  and  ancient  manners.  Mr.  Lamb 
has  the  very  soul  of  an  antiquarian,  as  this 
implies  a  reflecting  humanity  ;  the  film  of  the 
past  hovers  for  ever  before  him.  He  is  shy, 
sensitive,  the  reverse  of  every  thing  coarse, 
vulgar,  obtrusive,  and  camtmm^place.  He  would 
fain  ''  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  his 
spirit  clothes  itself  in  the  garb  of  elder  time, 
homelier,  but  m<»re  durable.  He  is  borne 
along  with  no  pompous  paradoxes,  shines  in 
no  glittering  tinsel  of  a  fashionable  phrase- 
ology; is  neither  fop  nor  sophist.  He  has 
none  of  the  turbulence  or  froth  of  new-fangled 
opinions.  His  style  nins  pure  and  clear, 
though  it  may  often  take  an  underground 
course,  or  be  conveyed  through  old-fashioned 
conduit-pipes.       Mr.  Lamb    does   not    court 
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popularity,  nor  strat  in  gaudy  plumes,  but 
shrinks  from  every  kind  of  ostentatious  and 
obvious  pretension  into  the  retirement  of  bis 
own  mind. 

*'  The  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock  see : — 
Blark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  aaure,  green,  and  gold  : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solenn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear  : 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  gTa<% ! 
Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Though  he  too  has  a  gk>ry  in  his  plumes. 
He,  christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien        1 
To  the  close  copse  or  far  sequestered  green,         \ 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen."  j 

These  lines  well  describe  the  modest  and 
delicate  beauties  of  Mr.  Lamb's  writings,  con- 
trasted with  the  lofty  and  vain-glorious  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  This 
gentleman  is  not  one  of  those  who  pay  all 
their  homage  to  the  prevailing  idol:  he  thinks 
that 

'*  New-born  gauds  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past." 

nor  does  be 

"  Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o*er-du8ted." 
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His  coDVjctions  '^  do  not  in  broad  rumour  lie/' 
nor  are  they  '^  set  off  to  the  world  in  the  glis- 
tering foil"  of  fashion ;  but  **  live  and  breathe 
aloft  in  those  pure  eyes,  and  perfect  judgment 
of  all-seeing  time.^'  Mr.  Lamb  rather  affects 
and  is  tenacious  of  the  obscure  and  remote : 
of  that  which  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  and 
silent  merit ;  which  scorns  all  alliance,  or  even 
the  suspicion  of  owing  any  thing  to  noisy  cla- 
mour, to  the  glare  of  circumstances.  There  is 
a  fine  tone  oimchiaro-scuro,  a  moral  perspective 
in  his  writings.  He  delights  to  dwell  on 
that  which  is  fresh  to  the  eye  of  memory ;  he 
yearns  after  apd  covets  what  soothes  the  frailty 
of  human  nature.  That  touches  him  most 
nearly  which  is  withdrawn  to  a  certain  distance, 
which  verges  on  the  borders  of  oblivion :  — 
that  piques  and  provokes  his  fency  most,  which 
is  hid  from  a  superficial  glance.  That  which, 
though  gone  by,  is  still  remembered,  is  in  his 
view  more  genuine,  and  has  given  more  **  vital 
signs  that  it  will  live,"  than  a  thing  of  yester- 
day, that  may  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  Death 
has  in  this  sense  the  spirit  of  life  in  it ;  and 
the  shadowy  has  to  our  author  something  sub- 
stantial in  it.  Ideas  savour  most  of  reality  in 
his  mind ;  or  rather  his  imagination  loiters  on  ^ 
the  edge  of  each,  and  a  page  of  his  writings 
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recals  to  our  ftney  the  ^tfwnger  on  tiie  grate, 
flattering  in  its  dvuiky  tenuity,  yriih  iti  idle 
raperstitiott  and  hospitable  welcome  I 

Mr«  Lamb  Ins  a  distaste  to  new  fsu^es,  to 
new  bodnh  to  new  buildings^  to  new  customs* 
He  is  shy  of  ail  imposing  appearances,  of  ail 
assumptions  of  aelf^importance,  o{  all  adven* 
tttious  ornaments,  of  all  medianical  adyan- 
tages,  enren  to  a  nervous  excess*  It  is  not 
m^rdy  that  he  does  not  rely  upon,  or  ordina- 
rily ayail  himself  of  them ;  he  holds  them  in 
abhorrence,  he  utterly  abjures  and  discards 
them,  and  places  a  gveat  gulph  between  faim 
and  them.  He  diadains  all  the  vulgar  artifices 
of  authorship,  all  the  cant  of  criticism,  and 
helps  to  notoriety.  He  has  no  grand  sweHiag 
theories  to  attract  the  visionary  and  the  entlwi- 
siast,  no  passing  topics  to  aHuK  the  thougbt* 
less  and  die  vain.  He  evades  the  piesent,  he 
mocks  the  future.  His  afections  revert  to, 
and  settle  on  the  past,  but  then^  ^ven  this 
must  have  scmiething  personal  and  local  in  it 
to  interest  him  deeply  and  thoraughly;  lie 
pitches  his  tent  in  the  subuibs  of  existing 
manners ;  brings  down  the  account  of  characdaer 
to  the  few  straggling  remains  of  the  last  gieaoi- 
ration;  seldom  venrtures  beyond  the  bills  di 
mortadity,  and  occupies  that  nice  point  be- 
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tween  egotism  and  disinterested  humility.  No 
one  makes  the  tour  of  our  southern  metropolis^ 
or  describes  the  manners  of  the  bist  age,  so  weH 
as  Mr.  Lamb — ^with  so  fine^  and  yet  so  formal 
an  air— ^with  such  vivid  obscurity,  with  steh 
arch  piquancy,  such  picturesque  q^aintness, 
such  smiling  pathos.  How  admirably  he  has 
sketched  the  former  inmates  of  the  South-Sea 
House ;  what  ^*fine  fretwotk  he  makes  of  their 
double  and  single  entries  T  With  what  a  firm, 
yet  subtle  pencil  he  has  embodied  Mrs.  Battles 
Opku&ns  m  Whist!  How  notably  he  embalms 
$L  battered  beau;  how  delightfully  an  amour, 
that  was  cold  forty  years  ago,  revives  in  his 
pages!  With  what  well-disguised  humour  he 
introduces  us  to  his  relations,  and  how  freely 
he  serves  up  his  friends !  Certainly,  some  of 
his  portraits  are  Jlvtures,  and  vdll  do  to  hang 
up  as  lasting  and  lively  emblems  of  human 
infirmity.  Tlien  there  is  no  one  who  has  so 
sure  an  ear  for  '^  the  chimes  at  midnight," 
not  even  excepting  Mr.  Justice  Shallow ;  nor 
could  Master  Silence  himself  take  his  '' cheese 
and  pippins"  with  a  more  significant  and  satis- 
factory air.  With  what  a  gusto  Mr.  Lamb 
describes  the  inns  and  courts  of  law,  the 
Temple  and  Gray's-Inn,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
studMit  there  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
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and  had  been  as  wdl  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  as  he  is  with  his 
portrait  or  writings !  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
St.  John  s  Grate  is  connected  with  more  intense 
and  authentic  associations  in  his  mind,  as  a 
part  of  old  London  Wall,  or  as  the  frontispiece 
(time  out  of  mind)  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
He  haunts  Watling-street  like  a  gentle  spirit ; 
the  avenues  to  the  play-houses  are  thick  with 
panting  recollections,  and  ChristVHospital 
still  breathes  the  balmy  breath  of  infancy  in  his 
description  of  it!  Wbittington  and  his  Gat 
are  a  fine  hallucination  for  Mr.  Lamb's  historic 
Muse,  and  we  believe  he  never  heartily  for- 
gave a  certain  writer  who  took  the  subject  of 
Guy  Faux  out  of  his  hands.  The  streets  of 
London  are  his  fairy-land,  teeming  with  won- 
der, with  life  and  interest  to  his  retrospective 
glance,  as  it  did  to  the  eager  eye  of  childhood ; 
he  has  contrived  to  weave  its  tritest  traditions 
into  a  bright  and  endless  romance ! 

Mr.  Lamb's  taste  in  books  is  also  fine,  and 
it  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  the  worse  for  a  little 
idiosyncrasy.  He  does  not  go  deep  into  the 
Scotch  novels,  but  he  is  at  home  in  Smollett 
and  Fielding.  He  is  little  read  in  Junius  or 
Gibbon,  but  no  man  can  give  a  better  account 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  or  Sir 
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FBAKClfS  lord  Venilam,  and  Viaoonnt  St  Alban's,  Gommonly  called  Lord  Bacok, 
one  of  our  earliest  and  greatest  philosophers,  was  son  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  seal;  and  bom  at  York  house,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of  January  1561. 
His  mother,  second  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
piety  and  learning.  While  an  infant,  he  was  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  readi- 
ness of  his  wit ;  and  she  frequently  called  him  her  young  lord-keeper.  At  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  sudi  was  \m  incredible  progress  in 
science,  that  he  had,  at  sixteen,  not  only  become  a  complete  master  of  the  whole  circle 
of  Hberal  arts,  as  then  taught,  but  began  to  perceive  those  imperfections  in  the  reigning 
philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed. 

On  quitting  the  university,  his  &ther  sent  him  to  France ;  where,  before  he  was  nine- 
teen, he  wrote  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe :  but,  sir  Nicholas  dying,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  studied  the  common-law  in  Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  was  patronized 
by  the  earl  of  Essex ;  whose  death  it  was  afterwards  his  official  duty  to  palliate,  which 
has  drawn  on  him  the  reproach  of  ingratitude.  In  1606,  he  published  the  first  specimen 
of  his  great  work,  the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  and,  about  this  period,  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Benedict  Barham,  esq.  alderman  of  London,  vrith  an  ample  fortune,  but 
never  had  any  oi&pring.  At  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  1616,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  coundL  The  next 
year,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  and,  the  year  following,  chancelkir 
of  England,  with  the  title  of  lord  Verulam.  In  the  midst  of  these  honours,  and  not* 
withstanding  his  multiplicity  of  business,  he  neither  forgot  nor  neglected  his  philosophi- 
cal studies ;  but  published,  in  1620,  his  Novum  Organum  Sdentiarum. 

Such  had  been  his  extreme  anxiety  for  the  perfection  of  this  great  work,  presenting  an 
infidlible  method  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason,  that  he  is  said  to  have  actually 
revised  and  altered  twelve  copies  before  he  brought  it  to  that  state  m  which  it  at  length 
appeared.  Having  sent  it  to  the  king,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  which  re- 
flects much  honour  on  both  their  memories. 

Being  accused  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  lung  prevailed  on  him  to  make  no  de- 
fence; and  he  was.  May  3, 1621,  fined  40,000t  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during 
liis  majesty's  pleasure.  The  gifts  were  chiefly  to  his  servants ;  and,  during  his  trial,  on 
their  rising  from  thdr  seats,  as  he  passed  them— ^^  sit  down,  my  masters,"  said  his  k>rd- 
sluP)  "  yo^  nse  has  been  my  falL" 

He  retired,  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower,  to  the  shade  of  a  contemplative 
life,  which  he  had  always  loved.  The  long  also  remitted  his  fine ;  and,  in  the  first  year 
of  Charles  I.  he  was  again  summoned  to  parliament. 

His  last  five  years  were  whoDy  devoted  to  philosophic  studies.  On  an  excursion  to 
try  some  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  he  ?ras  obliged  to  stop  at  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del's, Highgate ;  and  there,  in  a  few  days,  April  9, 1626,  this  great  man  expired.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael's  church,  St.  Alban's;  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  indebtigable  secretary,  sir  Thomas  Meautys. 

AddiBon  says,  that  Bacon  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Ari- 
stotle, with  all  the  beautiful  light  graces  of  Cicero :  and  lord  Oribrd,  who  calls  him  the  ^ 
prophet  of  arts  which  Newton  was  afterwards  to  reveal,  pronounces  that  his  genius  and- 
his  works  must  be  universaUy  admired  as  long  as  science  exists.  ^ 
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SIR  RICHARD  WHITTINGTON.     {From  an  old  Portrait.) 
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DR.  TOBIAS  SMOLLET. 


THIS  celebrated  author  was  born  near  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Leven,  Scotland,  in  1710.  He  was  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession  \  and,  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  afted  as  a  surgeon.  He  hat 
described  this  expedition  in  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random. 

On  his  return,  he  quitted  the  sea ;  and  appears  to  have  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  several  things  before  he  became 
known  as  an  autnor.  Like  most  young  writers,  he  cultivated  poetry  \ 
but  never  attained  to  eminence  by  such  effusions. 

In  1 748,  he  published  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random,which  was  attend- 
ed with  uncommon  success.  It  gave  him  celebrity,  and  ensured  success 
for  his  future  productions.  In  1 751 ,  appeared  Peregrine  Pickle  |  which,  if 
not  equal  to  tne  other,  is  a  work  of  ereat  ine;enuity  and  entertainment. 

In  1 75X,  he  attempted  to  resume  tne  praaice  or  physick  {  and,  during 
his  residence  at  Batn,  published  a  treatise  on  the  waters.  But  his  pro- 
fessional efforts  not  being  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Chelseat  relying 
on  his  )>en  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  was  the  first  manager  (^ 
the  Critical  Review,  which  commenced  in  1755 ;  and  continued  to  write 
for  that  literary  journal  till  1763,  though  it  involved  him  in  some  un- 
pleasant controversies. 

In  1757,  he  began  his  History  of  England,  the  success  of  which  was 
prodigious,  little  as  it  is  now  regarded :  and,  about  this  period,  he  pub- 
lishedfeveral  novels,  and  other  produaions. 

He  had  failed  in  some  early  attempts  for  the  stage ;  but  his  farce,  called 
the  Reprisals,  or  Tars  of  Old  England,  was  brought  out  with  success^ 
and  is  still  occasionallv  performed. 

The  genius  of  Smoflet,  though  his  abilities  were  very  general,  must 
be  look^  for  in  bis  novels.  As  an  original  delineator  of  sea  charaAers, 
we  are  unable  to  mention  his  eoual.  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom 
had  been  published  two  years  after  Roderick  Random,  Sir  Launcdot 
Oreaves  was  produced  in  176a,  the  Adventures' ot  an  Atom  in  1769,  and 
Humphry  Chiiker  in  1771.  Of  these,  the  two  first  are  certainly  ro- 
mantick,  but  extravagant  \  the  third  is  political  \  and  the  last  discovers 
an  admirable  knowledge  of  life  and  manners. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  his  literary  labours.  He  trans- 
lated Gil  Bias,  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  Don  Quixote,  and  Telemachus. 

After  the  secession  of  his  patron.  Lord  Bute,  from  administration, 
he  travelled  with  deje^cd  spirits,  and  infirm  health,  through  France,  to 
Itnly;  where  he  died,  in  177 1. 

His  widow,  who  had  retired  to  Jamaica,  was  some  years  since  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  soliciting  publick  charity  t 
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GIBBON. 

This  eminent  Engluh  histofian  was  bora  at  Putney,  in  1737*  His  &ther,  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.  was  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  and  sat  in  two  parliaments.  Ed- 
ward, his  only  child,  was  in  his  ninth  year  sent  to  Dr.  Woodeson's  school,  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  he  returned  to  his  friends,  and 
as  in  his  twelfth  year  he  read  a  variety  of  English  books  of  poetry,  romance,  histofy, 
and  travels,  he  mentioned  this  *'  as  the  most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  his  intellectual 
stature."  He  was  then  entered  at  Westminster  School,  but  repeated  attacks  of  ill  heahh 
prevented  him  from  making  a  regular  progress  in  the  classical  studies  here.  His  consti- 
tution at  length  acquiring  firmness,  his  &ther  placed  him  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  yet  the  short  time  he  spent  here,  not  exceeding  fourteen 
months,  he  has  stigmatised  as  ''  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  life." 

In  1753,  thinking  he  was  able  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  a  catholic  priest, 
he  found  himself  completely  vanquished  in  argument,  and  solemnly  abjured  the  errors  of 
heresy.  His  &ther,  offended  at  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  to  be  under  the  care  of  M.  Pavilliard,  a  calvinist  minister ;  here  his  faith  in 
the  Romish  articles  gradually  gave  way,  and  on  Christmas-day,  17d4,  he  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  protestant  diuirch.  At  Lausanne,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  French 
and  Latin  hmguages,  and  of  the  art  of  logic,  and  read  with  great  attention  many  excel- 
lent authors :  belles-lettres,  and  the  history  of  man  and  the  human  mind,  were  his  favour^ 
ite  objects  of  study ;  mathematics  he  only  touched  upon,  and  left  What  he  called  his 
banishment  at  Lausanne  terminating  in  1758,  he  was  received  by  his  father  with  favour 
and  affection,  and  almost  immediately  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  writing  a  work  in  a 
foreign  language,  which  required  polish  and  even  elegance  of  style;  this  was  his  ^^  Essai 
sur  TEtude  de  la  Litterature,"  which  was  printed  in  1761.  At  this  time  he  was  not 
twenty-two  years  of  age :  the  topics  most  enlarged  upon  are  taste,  criticism,  and  philoso- 
phy ;  on  which  subjects  there  are  many  old  observations  well  repeated ;  many  ingenious 
conjectures  advanced,  and  much  reading  displayed.  It  was  preceded  by  an  eulogium  by 
Dr.  Maty,  and  a  dedication  so  strikingly  manly  and  affectionate  to  the  author*s  &ther, 
that,  if  a  reconciliation  had  not  previously  taken  pkice,  little  doubt  could  have  remained 
of  its  being  eflfected  by  such  a  production.  As  his  fiither  had  a  command  in  the  militia 
of  Hampshire,  where  his  estates  by,  he  was  soon  afW  joined  by  his  son,  who  took  a 
captain*s  commissbn,  which  he  held  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  visited  Paris,  and,  when  he  had  spent  some  months  with 
the  gay  and  learned  there,  he  visited  Lausanne,  preparatory  to  his  journey  into  Italy.  At 
Rome,  ^^  among  the  bare-footed  friars  who  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter," he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  1770,  Mr.  Gibbon's  fiither  died,  and  in  1774  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  through  the  favour  of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Elliot ;  but 
during  eight  years  never  had  the  courage  to  open  his  mouth,  though  he  always  voted 
with  the  minister  against  the  American  revolution.  In  the  beginning  of  1776»  the  first 
volume,  in  quarto,  of  his  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  appeared ;  all  the  at- 
tacks against  which  he  parried  with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  The  progress  of  a  disease 
which  had  existed  above  thirty  years  terminated  in  a  mortification,  and  carried  him  off*, 
on  the  16th  of  January  1794,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  approaching  end,  though 
onsaspected,  -did  not  in  the  least  disturb  his  tranquility. 
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PARNELL. 

This  pleasing  poet  was  deflcended  from  an  antient  famOy  in  CheBhire.  His  frther, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  ware,  went  to  Ireland  upon  the  Restora- 
tion, where  he  purchased  an  estate.  Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  DnUin  in 
1079,  where  he  receiTed  his  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  transferred 
to  the  College.  In  1700,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  took  deafOon*s  orden 
in  the  same  year,  and  was  ordained  priest  three  years  afterwards.  In  1705  he  was 
presented  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  and  about  the  same  time  married  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  merit.  He  now  began  to  make  those  frequent  excursioos  to  England, 
in  which  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  afterwards  spent 

He  became  fiuniliar  with  several  distinguished  men  of  letters,  who  were  Whigs, 
as  Addison,  Congreve,  and  Steele ;  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
influenced  as  it  is  supposed' by  Swiflt,  the  realous  partisan  of  the  Tories,  Pamell  deserted 
his  former  fnends,  and  joined  in  close  union  with  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  &c  Swifl  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley,  with  great  ceremony ;  and  yet  Pamell  coohl 
never  daim  any  hig^  rank  in  literature.  He  was  at  one  time  an  assiduous  preacher  jn 
the  London  pulpits ;  but  the  change  of  the  ministry  at  Qneen  Anne*s  death,  at  once  de- 
stroyed all  his  prospects  in  the  church.  By  Swift's  recommendation,  however,  he  ob- 
tained, from  Archbishop  King,  a  prebend,  and  the  valuable  living  of  Finglass.  In  1718, 
his  domestic  happiness  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  which 
is  said  to  have  led  him  into  those  habits  of  intemperance  in  wine,  which  shortened  his 
life.  Though  Goldsmith  has  represented  him  as  a  martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity,  he  was  in 
fact  a  man  always,  after  this  event,  fluctuating  between  elevation  and  despondent ;  and 
so  inconsistent,  that,  whilst  frequenting  society  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  he  oouM  not  re- 
frain from  treating  it  with  ridicule  and  contempt  in  his  letters  to  his  English  friends ;  and 
the  report  of  his  splenetic  effusions  on  this  head  subjected  him  to  various  mortifications. 

He  died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July  1 717)  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  without  any  monumental  record  at  Trinity  church,  in  that  city. 
Parnell  was  the  author  of  several  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Homer,  prefixed  to  Pope's  Iliad ;  a  life  of  Zoihis,  meant  as  a  satire  agidnst  Theo- 
bald and  Dennis ;  and  some  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  After  bis  death, 
Pope  selected  such  of  Parnell's  compositions  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  one  volume  octavo,  1721.  Some  posthumous  pieces  were  printed  at  Dub- 
lin in  1768,  in  bulk  superior  to  the  former,  but  inferior  in  merit :  Dr.  Johnson  thought  it 
superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  latter  volume,  or  to  canvas  its  merits ; 
he  therefore  expressly  limited  his  commendations  to  that  first  published  by  Pope. 

The  characteristics  of  Pamell's  pieces  are  ease,  sprightiness,  fancy,  clearness,  and  me- 
lody of  versification.  Their  sentiments  are  el^ant,  and  their  morality  pure.  Several 
of  them  are  translations,  or  imitations,  happily  executed :  Paraell's  Hermit,  like  Gmy's 
Elegy,  has,  however,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  immortality.  Though  his  biographer.  Goldsmith, 
is  disposed  to  throw  all  possible  lustre  on  his  character,  he  does  not  raise  it  higher  than 
that  of  a  benevolently  disposed  man,  pleasant  in  company  when  in  spirits,  much  attached 
to  his  particular  friends,  and  so  much  addicted  to  conviviality,  that  he  preferred  almost 
any  company  to  solitude.  Every  year,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  his  rents  upon 
his  estate,  and  the  revenue  of  lUs  benefices,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  spent  some 
months,  living  in  a  styleof  luxury,  and  rather  impairing  than  improving  hirfbrtune.  j 
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GAY. 

This  ciil—ponffy  witk  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  cdehratad  gwuBaw,  was  the  c 
dent  of  an  ancient  finily  that  had  \ot^  been  in  poeBearinn  of  the  manor  of  Goldworthy, 
m  Devonfaire,  and  was  bora  m  1888,  at  or  near  Banetaple.  Bein^  sent  to  the  echool  of  that 
town,  a  little  belbrB  be  retired  finom  it  he  pablished  a  Tolvme  of  Latin  and  English  Po- 
sbm;  but,  having^  no  hersditary  riches,  be  was  sent  to  I^mdon,  and  apprentioed  to  a  silk 
mercer.  Here,  it  seems,  he  soon  became  weaiyofthe  restraint,  or  what  he  migfai  deem  the 
servility,  of  his  situation ;  howerer,  his  master  was  easily  persoaded  to  release  hhn  fiom 
any  obligation,  and  in  17l2  he  got  into  the  sernce  of  the  dnchess  of  Monmouth  as  her 
secretary.    The  year  following  he  pablished  his  Roral  Sports,  and  inscribed  it  to  Mr. 
Pope,  then  rising  last  into  reputation.    Pope,  when  he  became  argnainted  with  Gay, 
found  such  attractioos  in  his  manners  and  conTersation,  that  a  friendship  was  formed  be- 
tween them,  which  lasted  till  their  separation  by  death.    In  the  following  year  he  pul^ 
lished  The  Shepherds*  Week,  six  English  pastorals,  in  which  the  images  are  drawn  from 
real  life,  as  it  appears  in  remote  parts  of  England;  and  theae  pastorals  were  read  as  just  . 
reprtoentations  of  rural  manners  and  occupations.    In  1713  he  brought  out  his  coniedy 
of  the  Wife  of  Bath ;  but  as  this  received  no  applause,  he  printed  it ;  and  seventeen 
years  after,  having,  as  he  supposed,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  be  again 
oflered  it  fbr  the  stage;  but  had  the  moilifiation  of  seeing  it  rejecied,  even  while  he  was 
flushed  with  the  success  of  his  Beggars'  Opera.    In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne,  Gay 
iras  appointed  secretary  to  the  eari  of  Churendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover. 
In  1717)  he  brought  out  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  a  comedy  written  to  lidioule 
Dr.  Woodward,  theFoetiiMi,  aman  not  really  or  justly  contemptible :  and  the  perfoimers 
were  driven  oiF  the  stage.    Gay,  after  this,  felling  faito  d^ection,  the  eari  of  Burimgton 
sent  him  into  Devonshire,  and  the  year  after  1717  Mr.  Puheney  took  him  to  Aix :  in  the 
following  year  k>rdHarcourt  invited  him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  two  rural  k>- 
vers  were  killed  with  lightning ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  rebited  in-  Pope's  Letters 
In  1720,  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription  with  such  success,  that  he  raised  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but  afterwards  engaging  in  a  dangerous  speculation  in  the  South  Sea 
acheme,hewas  agam  reduced  so  low,  that  his  life  vras  in  danger.  Being  again  restored  to 
heahh,  his  awkwardness  and  sunpUdty  exposed  him  to  the  laugh  of  the  town,  on  aoeouit 
of  his  felling  down  and  overturning  a  screen,  when  sent  for  to  read  the  play  of  the 
Captives  before  the  princess  9f  Wales  and  her  attendants.    In  1738,  he  wrote  Fables  for 
the  young  duke  of  Cumberland.    In  1727,  having  refosed  the  oflbr  of  being  made  gen- 
tleman usher  to  the  princess  Louisa,  all  the  interest  of  his  friends  to  move  the  court  in 
his  fevoor  after  this  proved  unavailing.— AU  the  pain,  however,  which  he  suffered  fixmi 
the  neglect  of  the  court  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success 
of  the  Beggars'  Opera.    Berides  being  acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  fai- 
terruptioa,  and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal  appbnse,  it  spread  into  all  the 
great  towns  of  Engbnd,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireknd.    Ladies'  fims,  and  the  screens 
m  the  houses,  bore  the  fevorite  songs  of  this  opera,  and  even  the  person  who  performed 
PoUy  was  raised  from  obscurity.    Gay,  too  much  elated  by  this  success,  produced  a 
second  part,  under  the  title  of  PoUy ;  but  this  the  lord  Chamberlain  very  properly  refosed 
to  licence :  but  for  this  hardship  be  found  a  recompense  in  the  afiectkmate  attention  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry,  into  whoee  house  he  was  taken.    He  died  of  a 
violent  fit  of  the  cholic,  in  December  1782,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

where  his  generoiui  patrons  erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory. 
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HOGARTH. 

This  trvly  original  g&okm^  our  imriTiUad  oomic  punter,  #as  a  natife  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  bom  in  1607*  After  a  tolerable  edncation  by  bis  latber,  who  kept  a  schobl 
in  Ship-court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  anas  and  cypheia 
on  plate,  vsoally  called  a  silTer  eagra? er ;  hot  the  powerful  impulse  of  genius  directed 
his  studies  to  paiuting. 

Much  of  his  early  life  was  passed  in  obscurity.  He  chiefly  employed  his  talents  in  de- 
signing and  engraving  for  the  booksellers,  who  were  then  much  worse  patrons  of  the  arts 
than  they  haye  since  proved.  His  originality,  in  the  mean  time,  was  maturing  to  per^ 
fection.  He  pursued  Nature  through  her  infinity ;  and  contemplated  her,  not  through 
the  opties  of  imitation,  but  with  his  own  sedulous  and  critical  eye.  On  beholding  a  re- 
markable countenance,  or  witnessing  any  striking  occurrence,  he  was  accustomed,  by 
the  instant  use  of  his  pencil,  to  presenre  its  remembrance ;  sometimes  even  on  his  nails. 

In  17S0,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thomhill.  This  union  was«  in- 
deed, a  stolen  one.  But  the  growing  reputation  of  Hogarth  at  length  eflected  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  &ther-in-law ;  and  his  Harlot's  Progress,  published  m  17S1,  announced 
to  the  public  the  rich  acquisition  of  a  Comic  Painter.  His  merit  now  became  conspicuous  | 
and  his  pencil  acquired,  at  e? ery  exertion,  additional  reputation.  His  Marriage  A-la-mode, 
produced  in  17^9  gaye  rise  to  the  celebrated  comedy  of  the  ClandeBtine  Marriage. 
In  1753,  he  published  his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  In  this  work  he  proves,  by  a  variety  of 
examples,  that  **  a  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  swelling  figures  are  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye.**    An  opinion  confifmed  by  subsequent  writers. 

The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  satirical  contention  with  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill,  and  Churchill  lampooned  Hogarth.  «<  Never," 
says  Lord  Oiford,  ^«  did  two  angry  men,  of  their  abilities,  throw  mud  with  less  dex- 
terity." Both,  it  may  be  added,  were  much  nearer  their  end  than,  probably,  either  of 
them  imagined.  Churchill,  it  is  true,  in  his  poem  of  Independence,  published  the  last 
week  of  September,  1764,  with  scarcely  justifiable  severity  of  sarcasm,  thus  ■nnnmifw 
the  dtpaii^  gennM  of  his  antagonists. 

•'  Hofartfa  wMld  dnw  him,  aivr  most  alk»w, 
Btcb  to  dw  Ufr,  mm  MtgmrAtMmgmom.'' 

He  knew,  however,  that  Hogarth,  though  his  liealth  was  visibly  in  a  declining  state,  had 
recently  given  proofs  of  a  still  vigorous  genius. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  Hogarth  came,  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  remarkably 
cheerful,  from  his  house  at  Chiswick,  to  that  in  Leicester  Fields;  and,  receiving  an 
agreeable  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  wrote  a  rough  copy  of  his  answer :  but,  on  going  to 
bed,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  rung  his  bell  with  a  violence  which  broke  it, 
and  died  in  about  two  hours.  He  was  interred  at  Chiswick,  where  there  is  a  monunent 
erected  to  his  memoiy,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  his  fnend  Garrick.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Chorohill,  iu  all  probability,  never  heard  of  his  decease ;  havbg  himself  expired,  in 
France,  a  few  days  after,  November  6, 1764. 

Hogarth  has  the  glory  of  forming  a  school,  and  the  master  remains  unrivalled  by  his 
scholars.  He  paints  to  the  understanding,  and  the  heart ;  and  his  pictures  may  serve 
as  annals  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  He  Lb,  in  painting,  what  Fielding  is  in  romance, 
or  Moliere  in  comedy. 

The  above  portrait  is  copied  from  a  very  scarce  print,  engraved  by  Hogarth  hin»elf ; 
the  original,  when  it  can  be  met  with,  usually  sells  for  three  guineas. 
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LEONARDO.  DA  VINCI. 


THIS  illustrious  Italian  painter^  and  universal  genius,  was  born  at 
the  castle  of  Vinci,  near  the  city  ot  Florence,  in  144 <•  He  was  placed 
under  Andrea  Verrochio,  a  celebrated  painter  at  Florence,  whom  he 
soon  greatly  excelled.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  art,  science,  or 
even  accomplishment,  of  which  he  is  not  said  to  nave  been  a  compleat 
master.  His  fame  overspread  Italy  ^  and  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milaiit 
inviting  him  to  his  court,  and  appointing  him  diredor  of  the  Acadenijr 
for  Architefture,  then  just  estaolished,  Leonardo  banished  all  the  old 
Gothick  fashions,  and  reduced  every  thine  to  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  also  formed  that  wonderful  canal,  aoo 
miles  in  length,  which  condu6ts  the  waters  of  the  Adda  to  the  walls  of 
Milan.  The  wars  of  Italy,  in  which  the  Duke  vras  defeated,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  France,  obliged  Leonardo  to  quit  Milan,  and  retirB 
to  Florence,  where  he  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medid« 
In  1503,  he  was  eleded,  by  a  publick  decree,  to  paint  the  grand 
council-chamber  of  the  Florentines,  in  which  Michael  Aneelo  assisted 
him.  After  remaining  many  years  at  Florence,  he  visited  Koroe  |  bat» 
finding  Leo  X.  partial  to  Michael  Angdo,  he  accepted  an  invitation  froai 
Francis  I.  and  removed  into  France.  He  was  now  grown  c^dj  and, 
having  become  verv  infirm,  in  the  year  1500,  he  languish^  many 
months  at  Fontaineoleau.  The  king  frequentlv  visited  niro :  and,  one  | 

day,  as  he  was  raising  himself  up  in  bed,  to  tnank  his  majesty  for  so  ' 

much  honour,  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit.    Francis  stooped  to  ' 

support  him,  and  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  sovereign.  | 

ftature  has  seldom  been  more  lavish,  than  in  the  composition  of  this  i 

creat  man.  He  left  few  things  unattempted,  and  succeeded  in  all  that 
ne  undertook.  As  a  painter,  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  giving  every 
thing  it*s proper  charaoer.    Though  extremely  dilijrent  in  die  pofomK-  , 

ance  of  his  works,  he  was  very  dimdent  of  himself}  and  so  nice  in  his 
judgment,  that  he  left  several  pieces  unfinished,  from  a  belief  that  his 
hand  would  never  be  able  to  reach  that  idea  of  perfe6Uon  which  his 
mind  had  conceived. 

There  are  a  few  of  his  paintings  in  England)  but  most  of  them 
are  at  Florence,  and  in  France.  His  literary  works  were  numerous, 
and  on  several  curious  subjeds  $  particularly,  the  Nature,  Equilibrium »  i 

and  Motion  of  Water— a  Treatise  on  Anatomv— The  Anatomy  of  a  , 

Horse^a  Treatise  of  Perspe6Hve— a  Treatise  ot  Light  and  Shadows —  | 

and  a  Treatise  of  the  Art  of  Paintins .  This  last,  however,  is  the  only 
work  known;  and  was  first  published  at  Paris,  by  R.  Du  Fresne,  in 
1651,  with  figures  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
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*l%omas  Brown's  Urn-Burial,  at  FoUef  s  Wor- 
fliieft,  or  Jdlm  Bmi^ym^n  Holy  War.    No  erne 
•is  more  unmpMSi^ble  to  a  specious  dodift- 
ttiatioii;  no  one  relirii6s  a  recondite  beauty 
more.      His  admiration  of  Sbakespeat  ^oA 
Milton  does  not  make  him  despise  Pope ;  and 
he  can  read  Pamell  with  paticmce,  and  Gay 
^^h  delight.    His  taste  in  French  and  Gter- 
man  Uterature  is  somewhat  defective :  nor  has 
he  made  much  progress    in  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  or  other  abstruse  studies, 
though  he  has  read  vast  folios  of  controversial 
divinity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  intricacy 
of  style,   attd  to   save  himself  the  pain   of 
thinking.    Mr.  Lamb  is  a  good  judge  of  prmts 
9Xtd  pictures.    H»  admiration  of  Hogartii  does 
oredit  to  both>  particularly  when  it  is  consider- 
ed'tliat  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  his  next  greatest 
£ifvourite,    and  that  his  love  ^f  the  actual 
does  net  piroceed  from  a  want  of  taste  for  the 
ideaL    'His  worst  fault  is  an  over-eagerness  of 
onthtlsiasm,  which    occasionally  mdtes   him 
IsAb  a  surfeit  of  his  highest  fevourites;— Mr« 
Lomib  excels  in  familiar  conversation  aimost 
as  much  as  in  writing,  when*  his  raod^rty  <bes 
net  overpower  his  self-possession.    He  is  as 
titile  of  a  proser  as  possible ;  but  be  blunts  jout 
Ab  finest  wit  and   sense  in  the  world.    He 
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keeps  a  good  deal  in  the  back-ground  at  fii^t^ 
till  some  excellent  conceit  pushes  him  forward, 
ai^d  then  hie  abounds  in  whim  and  pleasantry. 
There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  and  self-denial 
about  his  manners ;  and  a  Quakerism  in  his 
personal  appearance,  which  is,  however,  re- 
lieved by  a  fine  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb 
eloquence  !  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  general  favourite 
with  those  who  know  him.  His  character  is 
equally  singular  and  amiable.  He  is  endear- 
ed to  his  friends  not  less  by  his  foibles  than 
his  virtues;  he  insures  their  esteem  by  the 
one,  and  does  not  wound  their  self-love  by 
the  other.  He  gains  ground  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  by  making  no  advances  in  his  own. 
We  easily  admire  genius  wh6re  the  diffidence 
of  the  possessor  makes  our  acknowledgment 
of  merit  seem  like  a  sort  of  patronage,  or  act 
of  condescension,  as  we  willingly  extend  our 
good  offices  where  they  are  not  exacted  as  ob- 
ligations, or  repaid  with  sullen  indifference.-^ 
The  style  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  is  liable  to  the 
charge  of  a  certain  mannerUm.  His  sentences 
are  cast  in  the  mould  of  old  authors;  his  ex- 
pressions are  borrowed  from  them;  but  his 
feelings  and  observations  are  genuine  and 
original,  taken  from  actual  life,  or  from  his 
own  breast ;  and  he  may  be  said  (if  any  one. 
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can)  "to  have  coined  bis  heart  for  jests,'' nnd 
to  have  split  his  brain  for  fine  distinctions! 
Mr.  Lamb,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  exterior 
and  address  as    an  author,  would    probably 
never  have  made  his  way  by  detached  and 
independent  efforts ;  but,  fortunately  for  him- 
self and  others,  he  has   taken   advantage  of 
the  Periodical  Press,  where  he  has  been  stuck 
into  notice,  and  the  texture  of  his  compositions 
is  assuredly  fine  enough  to  bear  the  broadest 
glare  of  popularity  that  has  hitherto  shone 
upon  them.     Mr.  Lamb's  literary  efforts  have 
procured  him  civic  honours  (a  thing  unheard 
of  in  our  times),  and  he  has  been  invited,  in  his 
character  of  Eli  a,  to  dine  at  a  select  party 
with  the  Lord  Mayor.    We  should  prefer  this 
distinction  to  that  of  being  poet-laureat.     We 
would  recommend  to  Mr.  Waithman*s  perusal 
(if  Mr.  Lamb    has   not  anticipated    us)  the 
Rosamond  Gray  and   the  John  Woodvil  of  the 
same  author,  as  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  noise 
of  a  city  feast,  and  the  heat  of  city  elections. 
A  friend,  a  short  time  ago,  quoted  some  lines* 
from  the  last-mentioned  of  these  works,  which 

*  The  description  of  sports  io  the  forest : 

<•  To  see  the  sun  to  bed  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes,"  &c. 
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BieetiDg  Mr.  Gfodwin's.  eye»  he  WM  so  strwfc 
witb  11^3  beauty*  of  the  passage,  and  with  a 
qEmseioaaaess  of  haying  seen  it  b^re»  thM  h^ 
was  uneasy  till  he  could  recollect  where,  an4 
after  hunting  in  vain  for  it  i^  Ben  Jons^» 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  not  xi%r 
likely  places,  sent  to  Mr.  Lamb  tp  Know  if  hfi^ 
could  help  him  to  the  author ! 

Mr.  Washington  Irvine's  apquaintaqee  wit^ 
English  literature  begins  aln^al  where  M^, 
Lamb's   ends, — ^with   the    Sp^ctatois^    Tofu 
Brown's  works,  and  the  ¥rits  ef  Quf^  AfW^ 
He  is  not  bottomed  in  our  elder  writ^r^  Ji^ 
do  we  think  he  has  tasked  his  own  £aicultio^ 
much,  at  least  on  English  ground.    Of  the 
merit  of  his  Kmcktr-bocker,  and  New  Yof^^ 
stories,  we  cannot  pretaid  to  judge.    But  i% 
his  Sketcb-book  and  Bracebrutge-HaU  he  giv^ 
us  very  good  Americsm  copies  of  our  Britis)^ 
Essayists  and  Novelists,  which  may  be  verj 
weU  on  the  other  side  of  the  water^  and  aa 
proofs   of  the    capabiliti^   of  the   i^tionsJ^ 
genin^  but  which  might  be  diapensed  with 
here>  where  we  have  to  boast  of  t^  original^. 
Not  only  Mr.  Irvine's  language  is  with  great 
taste  and  felicity  modelled  on  that  <^  AdcBson, 
Sterne,  Goldsmiths  m  Mackenzie;   but  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  taken  at  the  re- 
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BEAUMONT. 

This  pleasing  dramatistv  FnAircis  Beaukont,  the  ooa^jotor  of  Fletcher,  and  ooten- 
pomry  with  Jonaon,  was  descended  from  an  antient  fiunilj  at  Grace  Dien,  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  was  also  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  grand&ther,  John  Beaumont,  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  his  father,  Francis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  His  elder  brother.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  afler  haying 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law  for  some  time,  retired  from  it,  upon  his  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune :  he  then  became  no  inconsiderable  yersifier,  as  appeara 
from  some  lines  in  praise  of  liis  poems  by  Ben  Jonson.  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  removed  thence  to  the  inner  Temple;  but  his  poetic  genius 
prevailing,  he  also  quitted  his  legal  studies ;  and  to  the  plays,  written  jointly  by  him  and 
Fletcher,  fifty-three  in  number,  it  is  supposed  that  he  stood  indebted  for  his  subsistence 
during  a  life  probably  spent  in  gaiety  and  dissipation,  which  terminated  before  he  had 
fully  completed  his  thirtieth  year :  this  occurred  in  March  1616.  He  left  one  daughter, 
Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicesterehire,  in  1700.  This  lady  had  in  her  pos- 
session several  poems  composed  by  her  father;  but  they  were  lost  at  sea  in  her  passage 
from  Ireland,  where  she  had  Uved  for  some  time  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond*s  family. 

Besides  the  plays,  above  noticed,  he  wrote  a  little  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  **  A 
Masque  of  GrayVInn  Gentlemen,"  and  other  poems,  printed  together  in  1668,  in  8vo. 
He  was  esteemed  so  good  a  judge  of  dramatic  compositions,  that  even  the  haughty  Jon- 
son submitted  his  writings  to  his  correction,  and  it  is  thought  was  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  contrivance  of  his  plots.  The  esteem  which  Jonson  felt  for  Beaumont  has  been 
inferred,  from  the  following  lines : 

**  How  do  I  lore  tbee,  Bcftmnoot,  and  thy  HaMi 
That  onto  om  dost  lacb  rellf  ton  oae  I 
How  do  I  feu  mjtlt,  that  am  not  worth 
Th«  least  Indulfcnt  tbouy ht  tbj  pen  drops  forth. 
At  once  thno  mah*it  ne  happy  aod  anmakest. 
And,  jrivinf  largely  to  me,  more  than  takett. 
What  (ate  is  mine  that  so  itself  bercares  1 
What  art  is  thiee  that  so  thy  Mend  deceiresT 
When  eten  there,  where  most  thon  pralsest  me 
For  wriUng  better,  I  mast  euvy  thee !" 

Beanmogat  lies  buried  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Noepitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  but  two  have  been  written.  One  of  these  is  by  hb 
eldest  brother.  Sir  John  Beaumont ;  the  other,  by  Bishop  CasbeL  They  are  preserved 
in  their  respective  works,  but  have  little  to  recommend. 

The  plays  in  which  Beaumont  was  jointly  concerned  with  Fletcher  were  so  popular,  . 
that  for  a  long  time  they  almost  engrossed  the  stage.  Dryden  affirms,  thatinhis  time 
two  of  theire  were  acted  for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson*s :  their  plots  are  more  re- 
gular than  Shakspeare's ;  their  comedies  are  gay,  and  imitated  the  language  of  genteel 
life  at  that  time  better  than  Jonson's.  Their  tragedies  have  many  poetical  beauties 
and  striking  incidents  and  characters.  Most  of  the  plays  of  this  dramatic  pair  run 
into  luxuriance,  and  require  pruning ;  the  language  also  is  sometimes  such,  that  no  de- 
cent audience  would  tolerate  at  this  timsb  Several  dramatic  authon  have  made  veiy 
free  use  of  hints  taken  from  these  authors.  Several  of  thehr  plays  were  published  du- 
ring their  lives,  and  editions  of  them  have  since  been  given  in  a  collective  form.  Of 
these,  oi|B  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  corrected  by  the  united  laboure  of  Theobald,  Sympsoo, 
and  Seward,  appeared  in  1761;  andanother  also  in  tea  voiunes,  but  much  more  corre^[^ 
was  published  by  Cofanan,  in  1778-  ^ 
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STERNE. 

This  eccentric  geoiiu,  Lawuxkce,  aon  of  Roger  Sternx,  a  lieutenant  b  the  army, 
was  bom,  November  24, 1718,  at  Cloiimell  in  Ireland.  He  came  to  England,  with  his 
parents,  very  young ;  and  went  to  f  Ivington,  near  York,  where  his  father*8  mother  re- 
sided :  but,  in  less  than  a  year,  they  returned  to  Ireland ;  and  eontinued  moving,  with 
the  regiment,  till  he  was  placed  at  a  school  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  While  there, 
in  1731,  he  lost  his  father;  but  found  a  parent  in  his  unde.  Dr.  Sterne,  prebendary  of 
York,  who  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  It  was  through  the  interest  of  this 
uncle,  that  he  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  became  a  prebendary 
of  York.  With  his  patron,  however,  he  at  length  quarrelled,  because  he  wanted  him  to 
be  a  party  writer. 

He  had  married,  in  1741 ;  and,  having  obtained  the  living  of  Stillington,  by  means  of 
his  wife,  now  passed  his  time  in  performing  the  duties  of  both  parishes,  and  amusmg 
himself  with  books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting ! 

We  know  not  of  any  of  his  literary  works,  till  1769 ;  when  he  visited  London,  pur- 
posely to  publish  the  two  first  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  immediately  becaune 
popular.  His  resklence,  for  above  twenty  years,  had  been  chiefly  at  Sutton;  but,  in 
1760,  he  took  a  house  at  York.  He  was  also,  this  year,  presented,  by  lord  Palconbridge, 
to  the  curacy  of  Cozwold.  The  succeeding  seven  volumes  of  this  singuhir  romance  were 
not  less  favourably  received ;  and  he  was  universally  recognized  as  a  genuine  disciple 
of  Rabelais :  equally  whimsical,  equally  fiwetlous ;  and,  it  is  to  be  r^retted,  equally  in- 
comprehensible, and  equally  indelicate. 

In  1762,  the  victim  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  too  frequently  the  attendant  of  exces- 
sive vivacity  in  a  delicate  constitution,  he  travelled  through  France ;  and  received,  from 
the  most  dktinguished  characters,  every  mark  of  admiration  and  respect  At  Toulouse 
he  proposed  residing,  with  his  fiimily,  for  tlie  recovery  of  his  health.  He  rambled,  how- 
ever, to  Montpellier;  from  thence  to  Paris ;  and,  in  1764,  returned  to  England. 

In  1765,  he  sought  the  balsamic  air  of  Italy,  to  invigorate  his  debilitated  frame.  On 
his  return,  he  gave  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  peregrinations,  in  what  he  has  whimsically 
denominated,  Yorick's  Sentimental  Journey  through  Prance  and  Italy.  His  Sermons, 
though  excellent  as  well  as  elegant  moral  discourses,  partake  of  the  characteristic  oddity 
of  this  singular  genius,  and  were  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Yorick.  But 
while  his  literary  reputation  daily  increased,  his  health  was  now  rapidly  declining ;  and 
he  died  in  London,  March  18, 1768.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  ground  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  square ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  his  corpse  actually 
became  a  prey  to  the  surgeons.  The  following  lines  were  written  by  his  fnend,  Garrick, 
on  the  want  of  a  grave  stone  to  mark  the  spot  of  his  interment. 

"Shall  prid*  •  heap  of  ■cttlptoxtd  marble lalM, 
Soma  wcnhWn,  unmoamcd,  titled  fcol,  to  pralaa ; 
And  ihaU  wa  not,  by  ooc  poor  graTC  atana  lean. 
Whan  geniiu,  wit,  and  httmoor,  aiaap  widi  Sterna !" 

Yorick*s  letters  to  Eliza  were  published  after  his  decease,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
MedaUe. 

The  writings  of  Sterne  are  replete  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  philanthropy ;  and 
their  originality  is  of  the  most  entertaining  kind.  But  it  must  be  confisraed,  that  they 
are  productive  of  pernicious  effects ;  and  are  ^sullied,'*  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Kpox,  «  by  many  &nltB  and  many  follies.**  ^^  ^  ^  r^  T  ^ 
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OUR  titter  kingdom  hat  the  hoooar  of  hmTing  giren  birth  to  thb 
charming  poet;  who  wat  bom»  in  17099  at  Rotconumm  in  Iretend. 
OliTer  Goldtniith,  the  third  ton  of  four,  beinff  intended  by  hit  father 
for  the  churchy  wat  tent  to  Trinity  Collq^  Dublin ;  wbone,  in  17499 
lie  obtained  the  dq^ree  of  Batchelor  of  Aru.  Haring  af terwardt  tuni« 
•d  hit  thoughtt  to  phytick,  he  wenu  in  17519  to  Edinburgh}  and,  in* 
ditci-eetly  becoming  turety  for  a  tellow-ttudent,  wat  toon  under  the 
necettity  of  quitting  Scotland.  He  now  patted  over  to  RottenUm)  and 
fir#in  thence  proceeded  to  8tratburgh  and  Louvain.    From  thit  latt 

flacct  where  ne  becwne  a  Batchelor  of  Medicine,  he  accompanied  m 
inglith  gentleman  to  Geneva.  For  a  contiderabk  time,  having  little 
or  no  naoney  in  hit  pocket,  he  wandered  about  the  continent,  chiSfiy  oil 
foot.  He  had  tome  knowledge  of  the  French  Unguage,  and  played 
tolovbly  well  on  the  Qerman-flute  \  and  he  it  taid  to  have  owed  much 
of  hit  tubtistence  to  the  good-will  virith  which  hit  mutick  intpired  the 
peatantt  during  thete  humble  perminatioiis.  A  ttranger  who  Dad  teen 
thit  forlorn  minstrel,  would  have  but  little  tutpeaed  that  he  pottetted 
a  mind  capable  of  thote  noble  conccptiont  which  are  to  abundantly 
manifettcd  in  hit  exquitite  poem  ef  the  Traveller |  the  firft  (ketch  oiP 
which  wat  trantmitted,  at  thit  time»  fh»  Switieriind^  to  hu  brother^ 
a  clergyman  in  Ireland. 

Afnnr  tuffering  many  hardthipt,  GoMtmith  at  length  nached  Eng« 
land,  in  1758 1  and,  on  hit  arrival  in  London,  applied  to  teveral  apo- 
tbecariet  for  employment  in  their  thopt  t  but  hit  broad  Irith  accent,  and 
uncouth  appearance,  only  expoted  him  to  ridicule  x  till  a  chamitt  in  die 
city,  compasfiionating  hit  forlorn  condition,  took  nim  into  the  labora- 
tory. In  thit  tituation  he  wat  found  by  an  old  friend,  who  reoom^ 
mended  him  at  an  able  attitunt  at  an  academy  near  town  |  and,  by 
degrees,  the  honett  timpUcity  of  hit  charafler,  and  the  OMrit  of  hit  pro« 
duJVions,  attracted  general  notice. 

He  it  taid  to  have  been  an  early  writer  in  the  Monthly  Reviewx  and 
his  Citizen  of  the  World  firft  appeared  in  the  PublickLedgo-,  under  the 
Title  of  Chinete  Lettert . 

Goldsmith  now  became  an  author  by  profetaion  f  and  hit  Tnvd* 
ler.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Good  Natured  Man,  Deterted  Village,  She 
Stoopt  to  Conquer,  and  variout  other  produdiont.  rendered  him  a  very 
popular  writer.  But,  though  he  profited  contidcramy,  by  hit  numennie 
workt,  he  wat  frequently  muchembarratied. 

A  nervout  fever,  for  which  he  it  taki  to  have  inmreperiy  taken  XH^ 
Jamet^t  celebrated  Powder,  put  a  period  to  hit  life,  April  4»  1774* 
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ADDISON. 

If  BngliBh  Terse  is  iadebled  to  Pope  for  its  first  peffectioo,  English  ptose  is  under  no 
less  obligstk»  to  Addison.  He  was  bom.  May  1672,  at  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  where 
his  father,  the  RoTereod  Lancelot  Addison,  a  rery  learned  man,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  was  at  that  time  rector.  He  seemed  so  little  liliely  to  live,  that  he  was  baptised, 
and  e?en  laid  out  finr  dead,  the  day  of  his  birth. 

The  first  mdiments  of  his  education  were  reoeiTod  at  his  native  place,  at  Salisbory, 
and  at  Lichfield ;  fitn  which  hst  school,  he  was  sent  to  the  Charter-hoose,  where  his 
intiaaacy  commenced  with  Sir  Richard  Stede.  He  early  acquired  a  masterly  knowled^ 
of  dassical  literature ;  and  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1687, 
by  his  fine  compositions  in  Latin  Terae^  But  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  belbre  he 
published  any  English  performance ;  several  poetical  pieces  then  gained  him  much  repute. 

Having  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Somers,  and  a  pension  of  ZOOL  a  year,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  travel,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy ;  and,  inspired  by  the  classic 
genius  of  the  huad,  wrote  his  celebrated  Epistle  to  Lord  Hallifax. 

In  1703,  be  returned  home,  poor  and  dejected.  His  future  prospects  were  not  now 
favourable ;  for  his  friends  were  out  of  power,  and  his  pension  had  ceased  on  the  death 
of  King  William.  Solicited  to  celebrate  in  verse  the  splendid  victories  of  Marlboroogfa, 
he  produced  his  Campaign ;  and  was  immediately  appointed  a  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  1709,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  and,  during  his  residence  in  that  kingdom,  assisted  his  friend  Steele,  the  author 
of  the  Tatler,  with  several  pieces  distinguished  for  their  superior  merit.  The  town  was 
enchanted  by  these  concise  and  elegant  essays ;  which  were  alike  admitted  to  the  tables  of 
coffee-houses,  and  the  toilettes  of  the  fiur.  The  Spectator,  which  soon  followed,  vras 
received  with  an  ardour  honourable  to  the,  national  taste.  This  work  was  snooeeded  by 
the  Guardian,  and  other  peiiodical  essays ;  in  which  the  politics  as  vrell  as  the  genius  of 
Addison  prompted  him  to  engage,  lliey  were  all  equally  characterized  by  a  felicity  of 
composition,  which  united  to  exquisite  humour  the  graces  of  fine  writing. 

In  1713,  appeared  his  famous  tragedy  of  Cato,  which  was  long  gazed  on  as  a  dramatic 
miracle.  It  is  not  one  of  its  inferior  applauses,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  by  the  moet  eminent  writers. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick ;  but  the  union  was  mora 
splendid  than  happy.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Addison  left  behind  him  no  encourage- 
ment for  ambitkws  love. 

In  1717,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  to  Geoige  I.  But  the  duties 
of  this  situation  being  uncongenial  to  his  accustomed  habits,  he  solicited  his  dismisskm. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  feeling  his  dissolution  near,  and  desirous  that  a  scene  so  awe- 
fill  might  have  its  due  efifect,  he  requested  to  see  his  son  in  law,  Lord  Warwick ;  and 
forcibly  grasping  the  youth*s  hand,  sofUy  said — <*  See  how  a  Christian  can  die  !'*  This  was 
with  difficult  uttered :  and,  shortly  afler,  he  expired;  leaving  his  only  child,  Charlotte, 
bom  the  preceding  year.  He  died  at  Holland  House,  near  Kensington;  and,  after  bying 
in  state,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addison,  as  a  poet,  does  not  now  attract  notice.  As  a  writer  of  familiar  essays,  whidi 
combine  a  knowledge  of  mankind  with  a  humour  truly  original ;  a  critical  power,  which 
if  not  profound  is  pleasing;  and  a  fodlity  of  imagination,  whidi  is  the  most  evident  mark 
of  genius ;  our  author  wiU  be  regarded  as  inimitable. 
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boond,  and  as  they  9;re  brotight  fbrwajpd  at  %h^ 
prcoeniti  periods  w^t  bioth  frwluBi^^  aod  pf  ok 
b^lfit^r.   Mr.  Im«e'$  wnti»ga^  we  literary  €m4r 
dmnmsms.    He  corner  t^  Ehglaiid  f^f  the  fifst 
time;  aod  being  09  tbe  9pot,  fanoiea  binisetf  vi 
the  midal  of  tbose  4%ba^ael»r»  and  mmmevfi^ 
lAwik  be  bad  reiad  of  in  the  Spectator  aqd  other 
approved  authoir$v  and  which  Mnere  tbe  ^1  j  idcA 
he  had  bilbeito  fenaod  of  the  parent  country.. 
iMtead  of  looking  round  to  s^  wha»t  we  (m^, 
\fy  w^  to  work  to  describe  u^  aa  u^  were — ^al 
i#boi)4  biand^     fi(o  has  Parson  Adama,  or  Sir 
B4^r  d€^  Coyerl^y  in  his  '' miM'^^  ejfe;'  and  he 
9iakea  a  vjU^e^  cnrat^,  cor  a  country  'aquii^e  ii^ 
Xoik^iro.or  Qamp^b^re  sit  to  these  admired, 
modola  for  their  portrait^  in  the  beginning  of 
thd  nineteei^th  century.    Whatever  the  inge- 
nioua  author  haa  been  most  delighted  with  i^ 
th&  repi^eaentationa  of  boo^s,  he  traiji&£^:8.  ta 
h^  porthfotio»  and  aweara  that  he  has  found  it 
actiiaUy  e»il3mg  in  the  course  of  his  ot^Sf^rya- 
tioit  and  trayela  throt^h  Or^t  Brit^^i.    In- 
stead of  tracing  the  changes  that  have  taben 
place  in  society  since  Addison  or  Fielding 
wrote,  he  transcribes  their  account  in  a  differ- 
^\kt  h^d-^wri^ng,  a«d  thua  keeps  us  stationary, 
a^  least  m  oiju;  mpst  ftttractiye  and  praise-wor- 
tfey  ^wlit^e^  frf  amplicity,  hoanesty ,  hoapitaUty, 
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modesty,  and  good-nature.  This  is  a  very 
flattering  mode  of  turning  fiction  into  history, 
or  history  into  fiction;  and  we  should  scarcely 
know  ourselves  again  in  the  softened  and  alter- 
ed likeness,  but  that  it  bears  the  date  of  1820, 
and  issues  from  the  press  in  Albemarle-street. 
This  is  one  way  of  complimenting  our  national 
and  Tory  prejudices;  and  coupled  with  lite- 
ral or  exaggerated  portraits  of  Yankee  peculi- 
arities, could  hardly  fail  to  please.  The  first 
Essay  in  the  Sketch-book,  that  on  National 
Antipathies,  is  the  best;  but  after  that,  the 
sterling  ore  of  wit  or  feeling  is  gradually  spun 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  it  fades  to  the  shadow 
of  a  shade.  Mr.  Irvine  is  himself,  we  believe, 
a  most  agreeable  and  deserving  man,  and  has 
been  led  into  the  natural  and  pardonable  error 
we  speak  of,  by  the  tempting  bftit  of  European 
popularity,  in  which  he  thought  there  was 
no  more  likely  method  of  succeeding  than  by 
imitating  the  style  of  our  standard  authors, 
and  giving  us  credit  for  the  virtues  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 


We  should  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged 
our  obligations  to  truth  or  friendship,  if  we 
were  to  let  this  volume  go  without  introducing 
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into  it  the  name  of  the  author  of  Virginius. 
This  is  the  more  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
character  by  himself,  and  the  only  poet  now 
living  that  is  a  mere  poet.  If  we  were  asked 
what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Knowles  is,  we  could 
only  say,  **  he  is  the  writer  of  Virginius."  His 
most  intimate  friends  see  nothing  in  him,  by 
which  they  could  trace  the  work  to  the  author. 
The  seeds  of  dramatic  genius  are  contained 
and  fostered  in  the  warmth  of  the  blood  that 
flows  in  his  veins;  his  heart  dictates  to  his 
head.  The  most  unconscious,  the  most  un- 
pretending, the  most  artless  of  mortals,  he 
instinctively  obeys  the  impulses  of  natural 
feeling,  and  produces  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
He  has  hardly  read  a  poem  or  a  play  or  seen  any 
thing  of  the  world,  but  he  hears  the  anxious 
beatings  of  his  own  heart,  and  makes  others 
feel  them  by  the  force  of  sympathy.  Ignorant 
alike  of  rules,  regardless  of  models,  he  follows 
the  steps  of  truth  and  simplicity;  and  strength, 
proportion,  and  delicacy  are  the  infallible  re- 
sults. By  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  subject, 
he  rivets  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  it. 
All  his  dialogue  tends  to  action,^  all  his  situ- 
ations form  classic  groups.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Virginius  is  the  best  acting  tragedy  that 
has  been  produced  on  the  modern  stage.     Mr. 
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KiKywles  himself  was  a  player  at  one  time,  aed 
this  circuknstance  has  probably  enabled  him  to 
judge  of  the  picturesque  Bstd  dramatic  eflfect 
of  his  lines,  as  we  think  it  might  have  assisted 
Bhakespear.  There  is  no  impertinent  display, 
Bo  flaunting  poetry;  the  writer  immecBaikly 
conceives  how  a  thought  wouM  U3l  if  he  had 
to  speak  it  himself.  Mr.  Knowles  is  the  first 
tragic  writer  of  the  age ;  m  other  respectd  he 
is  a  common  man ;  and  divides  his  time  and 
hiB  affectioBS  between  his  plots  and  his  fishing- 
tackle,  betweien  the  Muses^  spring,  and  HboB^ 
moutttain^streams  which  sparkle  like  his  own 
eye,  tiiat  gush  out  like  his  own  voice  at  tiie 
sig^tof  an  old  jfriend.  We  have  known  him 
almost  from  a  child,  and  we  must  say  he  ap« 
pears  to  us  the  same  hoy^poet  that  he -ever 
was.  He  has  been  cradled  in  song,  and  rocked 
hn  it  «s  m  a  dream,  forgetAil  of  himself  and  of 
theweorldl 


THE    END. 


LOMDOirt 
PmwnWB  0V  t.  AND  R.  MNtLEY,  OORtrr-STRfttfr. 
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